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EDITORIAL NOTES 


UST before writing these notes we (or rather I—but it is difficult after 

so many years to realise that one—or rather I—is—or rather am— 

signing these notes) were—or rather was—talking to a bookseller. 

He said that he had had enquiries lately about first editions of certain 
of the latest authors and asked if, in my opinion, they were worth backing 
over a long distance. I replied that, if their performance did not exceed 
their promise, ten years hence they would have receded into the back- 
ground, and others equally insignificant would have taken their places as 
the “ latest things ” for reviewers and collectors. He then reminded me of 
a thing that I had forgotten : namely, that fourteen years ago he had asked 
me a similar question about certain “ advanced ”’ writers about whom 
collectors were getting excited ; that I had given him the same reply ; 
and that the reply, which any sensible person might have given, had been 
proved by time to be correct. 


The Change Regarding Contemporaries 


HERE was a time, not so very long ago, when it was exceedingly 

difficult for a young writer, even one possessing genius, to “ get 
through” rapidly unless he had influential connections. It is still, prob- 
ably, as difficult as it ever was for him, however good he may be, to 
get his early books read by the large public which always obstinately 
prefers its old favourites. But it is no longer difficult for him to be ex- 
travagantly belauded (in papers which do not reach a wide public) or to 
have his first (which are often the only) editions collected. 
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Phenomena of the Change 


HE causes of the change are complicated and difficult to estimate. 
AGE is certainly the change in the critical atmosphere. The centre of 
criticism no longer lies in the quarterlies or in other weeklies like the 
old Athenaeum, in which elderly gentlemen used to sit with rulers in their 
hands waiting to give the exuberant young sharp raps over the knuckles. 
It has shifted to newspapers, and newspapers like news, and new authors 
are news but old ones are not. Another: the pace of living has acceler- 
ated, and people (at any rate in the metropolis) have a passion for change 
for its own sake—a passion none the less strong because of the increasing 
predominance of feminine readers, for whom the reviewers subconsciously 
cater. Another: the ‘‘ young,” the “‘ younger generation knocking at 
the door ” (that was originally Ibsen, I may say, not Mr. Noel Coward) 
have their own organs, here, in Paris, and New York and blow their own 
and each others’ trumpets with the utmost vigour. And, another: the 
collectors, many of whom are “ speculating in futures,” are anxious to 
“¢ set in on the ground floor ” and buy early the authors who are going to 
be famous later on: and they tend to resort to “‘ advanced ” papers for 
information as to who these are. 


The Pace Too Hot 


Boi the pace of reviewing and of collecting is too hot. The pace of 
collecting is not quite so hot as it was, since the Americans (who set 
the pace) lost most of their money. Gone are the days when {100 and more 
was given for a first edition of the Forsyte Saga by John Galsworthy, whose 
best book, The Man of Property, will, within twenty years, have gone the 
way of Henry Mackenzie’s The Man of Feeling, also a celebrated work in | 
its day. But still, remembering how Keats and Shelley, in their lifetime, — 
were unread and unsold, they search eagerly round for the works of bud- 
ding and unrecognized geniuses. The trouble is that they will not realize 
that, in any particular year, there actually may not be any. 


The Scarcity of Genius 


| Epes year, at this office, old Transatlantic friends call upon us and 

ask us : “‘ What new good writers (or poets) are there since I called on 
you last.”’ ? The usual answer is “ None whose future can be guaranteed 
but one or two who show promise.” Disappointment invariably clouds 
their faces : what they really want us to do is to pound our fists upon our 
desks and say that Mr. So-and-So and Miss Such-and-Such, who have 
just broken their way out of the egg, are as good as Shakespeare or Edna St 
Vincent Millay. People cannot bear the thought of ten years passing and 
no writer of importance appearing ; as may happen at any time. They 
see the past telescopically. ‘They do not realize that there never was an age 
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when a crop of good new poets and prose writers appeared every year ; 
and that in most ages they were very scarce indeed. Great writers are not 
the only interesting writers; some men’s memories have been kept 
green for centuries by single quatrains. But if the great, the future 
great, the great whom posterity will admire (and for whose works 
posterity will pay prices which will show a handsome profit) are being look- 
ed for, it really ought to be recognized that they are scarce. 


The Normality of the Great 


Aaa they are normal. They are, since they live in a different age, 
different, to some extent, in thought, and in cadence of voice, from 
their predecessors. But they don’t try to be different : they may endeavour 
new musics, but they do not think of new “‘ stunts ” in technique, or join 
“movements ”’ whose gospel is that the whole tribe of mankind in the 
past has been misguided, and that some particular mode of painting, com- 
posing, or writing, is the only right one—emotion and thought fading 
clear out of sight, whilst attention is concentrated upon some eccentric 
mechanism of expression. Poets will continue to arise as long as people 
feel and respond to the music of words : but good poets will come seldom, 
and most of the speculators in modern verse will find their investments 
worthless, unless they “‘ get out ”’ quickly to investors even less sagacious 
than themselves. 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


HE 122nd season of the Royal Philharmonic Society begins on October 12th. 

Three series of concerts are to be given on Thursday evenings at the Queen’s 

Hall, for which, special arrangements have been made with Sir Thomas 

Beecham and the London Philharmonic Orchestra. The list of guest con- 
ductors is imposing, for it includes Albert Coates, Robert Heger, Pierre Monteux, 
Bruno Walter, Sir Hamilton Harty and Adrian Boult. Tickets are not available to the 
general public, we understand, until September 15th. 


2) a a 


WE learn from the News Sheet, the official organ of the National Book Council, 
that the National Central Library is safely installed in its new premises in 
Mallet Place, W.1. The new building, which has cost approximately fifty thousand 
pounds, was a gift from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. In these more 
commodious premises the organisation will be able to carry out its work with a 
greater sense of freedom. 


a a a 


A Pi those of our readers who have not known of the National Central Library 
we quote the following taken from number forty-seven of the News Sheet, 
which may in some way give them an idea of the function of this organisation : 
“What the National Library means to the individual, is that through its agency 
almost any non-fiction book which is not available in the local public or other library 
may be obtained. It is important that readers should note that all requests must be 
made through their local library and not directly to the National Central Library.” 


a a a 


HE Ballets Russes de Monte-Carlo produced the charming and lively Petrouchka 

on August 14th for the second time for the season. Why this best of all the 
ballets should be kept until the very end of the season before it was danced the number 
of times its worth warrants, is a mystery. M. Woizaikovsky danced Petrouchka with 
verve and feeling, Mme. Danilova The Dancer with mechanical neatness, M. Dolin, 
not so successfully, The Blackamoor. 


a a @ 


NEAS Mackay, 44 Craigs, Stirling, are about to produce The Secret Common- 

wealth of Elves, Fauns, and Fairies, by the strange Mr. Robert Kirk, minister at 
Aberfoil, whom legend has it was swallowed up one day while walking over the Fairy 
Hill. The book was written in 1691 and apparently existed in MS. only until its 
publication in 1815 with Sir Walter Scott as Editor. It will be priced at 7s. 6d. 


a a a 


HE Old Vic-Sadler’s Wells’ season of Shakespeare, Opera and Ballet opens on 

September 19th. As usual, the Shakespeare and Opera companies will alternate 
between the two theatres. The Shakespearean is probably the strongest which the 
Vic-Wells has ever seen, and certainly the best company which has appeared in 
London during recent years. It includes Charles Laughton, Flora Robson, Athene 
Seyler, Basil Gill, Ursula Jeans and Roger Livesey. Tyrone Guthrie, the producer, 
whose work at the Westminster Theatre has excited so much appreciative notice, 
was formerly on the production staff of the B.B.C. and earlier still, the moving spirit 
of the Scottish National Players. 
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POETRY 


TWO POEMS 


Silence and Solitude 


ILENCE and solitude ! Each lovely word 
GS: lovelier for the other. Oh, to be 
In some still haunt of their felicity— 
A shady hollow, where no leaf is stirred, 
Whose drowsy stillness mutes the happy bird— 
A sunny chamber, looking to the sea, 
So far removed its rhythmic melody 
Comes back but faintly, rather felt than heard. 


_ Silence and solitude ! Beneath their spell 

Old wounds are healed, sore hearts are comforted, 
Eyes find clear vision, and the weary soul 

Once more believes that all may yet be well ; 
Feels that its footsteps are divinely led, 

And presses with new vigour toward its goal ! 


On the Bridge 


E leaned together on the rail, 
\ X Pausing to watch the stream flow by. 

The bending flowers could not avail 

To stay those waters, nor could I 

Hold the swift moments as they ran, 

So few, so precious, and so brief .. . 

My store of joy their little span, 

And all the years to come for grief ! 


JOSEPHINE JOHNSON 


POETRY 
THREE 


Preludes 
I 


Sad softness of control, unceasing censor 
multiple ghost, white Cerberus of the soul 
whose melancholy baying guards the moon 
above the sleeping eye— 


must we be angry 
as the tree is angry, angry with the wind, 
the leaves angry, torn, born down or up 
striving in vain for rest 


are the roots angry 
thrusting in agony against the stone 
urging their grief against the dark, waiting, 
and yet not waiting, for inconceivable rest 


must we be angry with the wind and stone 

exert the blood against the permanent horror 
wind inward, downward, upward, without pause, 
resist resistance, and all for nothing ? 


Sad softness of control unceasing censor 

what is your purpose in perpetual midnight 
you who say wait, you who say pause, 

whose word, whose only word, is always no-yes 
the ambiguity, the evasion, the dishonesty 
which is the sum of all our honesties 


the sifting one, ambivalent one, the honesty 
which is the sum of all dishonesties— 

total of stars which is a thought of darkness 
total of darkness which is a thought of stars— 


must we be angry, that we at last be still 
violently move that we at last find peace 
be restless that we know the price of pause ? 
where is the sleep we came from, where the sleep— 
midnight, without irritant of stars— 
‘knowledge without memory ? 


Let us be angry 
wake and be angry with the wind and stone, 
and know the loneliness of being alone. 
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Deep violet, deep snow-cloud, deep despair, 

deep root, deep pain, deep morning—must we say 
deepness in all things, find our lives in deepness ? 
we too are deep ? the breakfast salutation, 

that too is deep ? Alas, poor Arabel, 

poor woman, poor deluded human, you 

who finnick with a fork and eat an egg, 

are you as deep as thought of you is deep ? 


Timeless. The morning is not deep as thought. 
Spaceless. The noon is not as deep as dream. 
Formless. The night is not as deep as death. 


And I defer the notion of the infinite, 
the thought of you, the thought of morning, 
idea of evening, idea of noon. 


iil 


Has the jew spent his farthing, the weed 

frolicked his seed ? the cloud dispersed his rain, 
never to know his bellyful again ? 

is the soul bankrupt ? the mind emptied ? the mouth 
dried up of speech ? no words to come ? no thought 
yet undelivered in all this world of thought ? 

Why there are bricks and stones, and therefor walls ; 
sand, and therefor mortar ; there is space, 

still uncircumferenced by demons’ wings, 

or angels’ either ; and to sum the world,— 


but who will sum the world ? what god will add 
digit to digit, sandgrain to sandgrain, 

amuse himself, on the last wall of knowledge, 
laugh there, be boisterous, sum all things up 

in one vast thundercloud of synthesis— 

speak his own sentence, and be dead ? 


Beloved, there is time, 
between this morning’s instant and that wall, 
for such infinitudes of delight and grief, 
such patient addings and subtractions, such 
new sentences, each wider than the last, 
new knowledges, new visions and revisions, 
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that we ourselves are like that god ; each moment 

is the last wall from which our laughter rings ; 

the world summed up ; and then a new world found, 
vaster and richer ; a new synthesis, 

under the sandgrain, and above the star. 

Come, let us read the book, look up each word, 

say dark or bright, be frightened, pick our way 
through the fierce multitude of thoughts and things— 
from god to chaos, and chaos to god again— 

in the unending glossary of the world. 

Was that a bell that struck ? a moment gone ? 

a voice that spoke, a bird that flew ? 

They were the shadows of a speech to come. 


CONRAD AIKEN 


Epitaph 
To My Daughter, Aged Three Weeks 
IME flashed in her being, 
Yet Eternity remained. 
And I, never seeing— 
In bitterness, complained. 


DONOVAN GIBSON 
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Zodtac 


Y the flight of setting stars 
Let others date their calendars, 
Marking moons that wax or wane 
To sow or harvest home the grain. 
My sudden seasons take their round 
From the silence or the sound 
Of a voice whose uttering 
Turns to leafy lanes of spring 
Winter snow. A certain face 
Gives to day and night their place. 
At one step my waiting door 
Greets the summer sun once more— 
And time and space, if these be gone, 
Are alike oblivion. 


That Strange Hour 


= Y EVER ” is not a time at all ! 

How was I to know, 
Watching on the sunlit wall 

The shadows flow 

Hour after hour, 

Marking minutes crawl 

Across the mossy dial 

Slow, slow— 

How was I to know, 

How could I tell, 

There is not a clock 

In windy tower, 

Not a chiming bell 

On all the earth forever 

To ring the time when you will knock 

That strange hour 

Never. 
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Winter Frost 


OLDER than snow upon the hills 
(Cy moonlight falls, and on my heart 


There shines, more cold than snow, and still, 
One moon from other moons apart. 


As cold as moonlight, and more cold 
Than snow, upon my heart again 

Is shed a memory whose gold 

Is frozen, and whose light must wane. 


JEAN BATCHELOR 
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THE STORY WITHOUT AN END 


By H. E. BATES 


I 


HE Restaurant Rosset, which had once been painted a prosperou 

white, was now dingy and cheap ; so thickly freckled were it 

windows with the black dust of London that from the outsid 

nothing within was visible except the ghostly white circle 
that were the tables and the even more ghostly white blobs whic! 
were the shirt-fronts of the waiters. It looked like the kind of place int 
which unhappy lovers would go to talk over some misfortune and come t 
a decision about their lives. On the second floor were rooms whic! 
other lovers, having a different purpose, might have used also. Pierr 
Moreau had been learning to be a waiter there all winter. : 

He was fifteen : a thin, gawky boy with long black hair, heavy souther 
lips that he hardly ever opened and dark mute eyes that stood out wit! 
sombre dreaminess from his sallow face. He had been growing paler an 
thinner throughout the winter and he now looked like a plant that had bee: 
tied up in darkness and blanched. When there was nothing to do in th 
restaurant, when no one wanted wine or coffee, which it was his duty t 
pour out, he stood with his back to the wall and stared at the opposite wall a 
though he were staring at something beyond it—and beyond it hopelessly 

It was April, and spring was late. He had come over from France th 
previous November, alone, with his belongings in a black glacé bag an 
enough money to bring him to London; he knew no English: bu 
he would learn it from Rosset and his wife, who were distant relations 
and from the other waiters ; it was part of the bargain his mother ha 
made with Rosset. 

From the first he had been wretched. At the very beginning he had als 
been frightened. He had arrived on a Sunday and he had been trouble 
by the bleakness of London, his loneliness, the sensation of being in 
strange country, the walk with Madame Rosset through the rainy dark 
ness to the restaurant, and then by Rosset himself. 

His first sight of Rosset sent him sick ; the hard lump of fear in his che: 
was shaken suddenly by an acute convulsion, a spasm that seemed to tur 
it to water, filling him with a cold nausea. Rosset was a gross figure, 
man of appalling physique. Like some old boxer, he had degenerated t 
fat without losing his air of brutality ; his greasy face, a strange yellowish 
grey colour, had a loose red slit of a mouth and little black eyes thé 
quivered under depraved loose lids that would close slowly and open agai 
with incredible quickness, leeringly suspicious ; his whole body was lik 
that of some ponderous ape, latent with brutality and anger waiting beneat 
the skin to be stung into life. Continually he worked his brows up and dows 
as though itching to fly into a rage at something. When he smiled thet 
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was something loose and suavely cynical about it ; it was a potential leer. He 
moved about heavily, rolling from side to side, his hands clasped behind 
him with a kind of meditative cunning. He spoke with gutteral rapidity, 
with a mean, sneering, brutish, domineering voice, uttering also queer 
noises of disgust or satisfaction. 

But it was not only this. He took an instant dislike to the boy. 
“ Pierre, eh ? Ha! Pierre?’ he muttered. “ Pierre, eh ? ” 

A spasmodic terror shot through the boy at the sound of the voice, 
speaking with a dark sneer of significance, as though Rosset had been 
waiting all his life for that moment. Rosset leered, looked him up and 
down. They were in the restaurant, in the long alley between the empty 
white tables. It was five o’clock and since it was Sunday the place was not 
yet open. Madame Rosset had vanished to take off her wet coat, so that 
Rosset and the boy were alone. 

“Sit down!” roared Rosset suddenly. 

And the boy, before he had Realist it, sat down. It was a miracle 
wrought by fear. Rosset smiled with wet loose lips and grunted. The 
boy sat sick and white ; he could feel his strength oozing from his finger- 
tips. 

“ Stand up!” roared Rosset. 

And the boy, again by that miracle wrought through fear, stood up, 
sick and weak. He could not look at Rosset and in desperation he stared 
at the opposite wall. 

~“ Look at me !”’ ordered Rosset. 

Pierre’s eyes fixed themselves on Rosset’s face at once. There had not 
yet been a word of French from Rosset, yet the boy had obeyed. Rosset 
was leeringly triumphant. The boy stood staring, mute, mystified, at a 
loss to understand. 

-“ You see!” said Rosset suddenly. “ That zow you learn English— 
that zow. You see!” 

Then, as though remembering that the boy could not understand a 
word, he began speaking for the first time in French. His thick glistening 
lips moved with repulsive rapidity ; he seemed to suck and taste the words 
vs his own language greedily, his lips Pec and sucking back again 
like those of a man gorging on a ripe fruit, and his voice took on a thick 
lusciousness of tone, almost sensual. His features were amazingly flexible 
and in a way that bewildered the boy he worked his lips and cheeks and 
brows incessantly, every movement exaggerating the grossness of his face, 
its lines of cruelty, its perpetual sneer of insidious suspicion. 

He spoke for ten minutes, rapidly, yet coldly, with that sensual ripeness 
of tone, yet with intense calculation. So he had come to be a waiter, eh ? 
To learn to be a waiter ? Did he know how long it took to learn that ? 
How long did he think ? How long? The boy listened mechanically, his 
sense numbed by Rosset’s voice, as Rosset told him his duties, how he 
must take the orders for wine and coffee, pour the wine and coffee, lay the 
knives and forks, clean the knives and forks, how he would be subordinate 
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to everyone, Rosset, Madame Rosset, the waiters, the chef, even to the 
girl at the counter, how he must wash up the dishes in the afternoon and 
again in the morning. By a curious cynically playful tone of voice, Rosset 
implied that there was little to do. Only to pour the wine and the coffee, 
only to wash up, that was all: only a little—a little, but so important. 

Rosset talked on without ever pausing for answer. All the time the boy 
stood stiff, half-stupid, his big mute eyes bulging. At the end of it all he 
understood only two things : that it took a life-time to learn to be a waiter 
and that the only way to learn English was Rosset’s way, to speak nothing 
but English, to be addressed in nothing but English. He was wondering 
how, since he knew not a single word of English, he was to do this when 
Rosset suddenly shouted again : 

“* Sit down ! ” cel : 

He sat down, as before through fear, and again Rosset leered in triumph. 
A moment later he sucked in his thick lips and became almost menacingl 
serious. That was the way! Did he understand that ? He was to spe 
French to no one but Rosset ; to the rest, the diners, the waiters, the girl 
at the counter, he was to speak English. And so he would learn. _ ‘ 

He gave the boy one single look, a queer look of insinuation, his 
dribbling lips curled and one eye-lid sagging, and then was finished. 

“* Madame !”’ he called. “‘ Madame!’ Without waiting he rolled off, 
grunting, between the rows of tables and vanished as Madame Rosset 
appeared in the restaurant to take the boy to his room. 

Pierre followed Madame upstairs, to a little room under the roof, 
four stories up. Madame was fat and glum but there was no strength in 
her bulk and nothing to fear in her silence : she had weak grey eyes that 
blinked continually as though at a strong light and a little red cupid mouth 
whose colourlessness she painted over with some dark red colour, like 
that of cheap red wine; her hair was black and frizzy, half hiding her 
little tumbling black ear-rings. She was like some round, naive, mindless 
doll. Perhaps Rosset had forbidden her to talk, for when she spoke she 
kept glancing back, with little apprehensive uneasy smiles, towards the 
stairs. She seemed glad when she had told the boy to change into the 
waiter’s suit that lay on the little iron bed and be down in the restaurant 
by six. She left him a candle, flickering on the wooden wash-stand 
under the roof-window. He would rather have been in darkness. He 
changed his suit; the trousers struck damp against his legs, his hands 
were cold and he could not manipulate the shirt studs. Only these things 
kept him from blowing out the candle, from plunging himself into a dark- 
ness in which he could feel safe from Rosset, in which he could even hide 
from Rosset if necessary. He did not realize until he began to go down- 
stairs the full depth of his weakness and terror ; his legs would scarcely 
support his body, weighed down by its flood of sickness and dread, a 
sickness which he felt might at any moment make him swoon and a 
dread which was already half-turned to terror. He groped his way heavily 
and slowly, as though ill, downstairs. At moments only his body seemed to 
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be in existence ; the rest of him became annihilated, dead even to terror. 
At last the smell of cooking reached him, awoke the deadness in him and 
gave him a little comfort. He went into the restaurant with a queer, 
forced, half-paralysed step. 

To his relief Rosset was not back. A waiter was just drawing back the 
bolts of the street-door to open the place for the evening. Pierre stood still, 
watching. The waiter switched on the lights, fingered the dark leaves of 
the aspidistra in the window, peered into the dark street. The lights of 
other restaurants shone out across the street. The waiter stood still, his 
napkin on his arm, his thin sallow face negative, blank, thoughtless, his 
weak round-shouldered body broken and servile. 

Turning, he saw the boy. He came from the window, hobbling badly. 
“ Bon soir, Pierre?” His voice was hollow, and spiritless. The bo 
nodded, formed some words on his lips, heard them in his mind and felt 
that they had been spoken. In reality he knew he was afraid to speak. He 
expected Rosset at any moment: the waiter also had fear in his eyes, an 
unconscious fear, an emotion bred of years of just such waiting. 

But Rosset did not arrive ; and they held a brief whispered conversa- 
tion, the man giving the boy hoarse scraps of advice, little tips to remem- 
ber. He was not to be afraid, he was not to be afraid, he kept whispering. 
It was all right. 

The only other waiter appeared and stared also with that fixed blankness 
into the dark street. How long had they been there, these waiters ? The 
boy kept wondering. Had they also come, as boys, to learn ? Would he 
too go on serving for years and years and become like them ? Would he 
also, in time, stare out into the dark street with that fixed emptiness of 
expression, his body crushed and servile, waiting for something ? Was 
that what Rosset meant when he said that it took years to become a 
waiter ? He caught himself staring, too, with a curious static gaze, as he 
wondered. 

A moment later he was standing alone; the waiter beside him was 
hurriedly flicking at the tables with his napkin, the waiter at the window 
was nervously busy over a cruet. He turned in sudden alarm at their 
sudden fearful activity. Rosset had entered. 

He had come in silently, and in the same silent way he moved to the 
window. He did not look at the boy, who stood stiff and contracted with 
fear. After a moment, rubbing his hands together, he turned from the 
window and came back. Fear seized the boy like a paralysis; he held 
himself rigid as though against a blow, contracted, sick. And again Rosset 
did nothing, neither looked nor spoke. 

Diners began to drift in by two’s and three’s, Rosset greeting them with 
obese affability, rubbing his hands or hiding them behind his back. The 
place became animated : there was a clatter of conversation and crockery 
together, the shouting of waiters and the answering echo from the kitchen 
below. Rosset walked up and down. And the boy, all the time, might not 
have existed. 
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From taking the wine-list to each table the boy returned always to the 
same place : an opening between two empty tables, at the edge of the gang- 
way. There he stood, his fingers gripping the wine-list, enduring over and. 
over again the same piercing fear of Rosset each time he passed him. He 
felt always weak, cold, dazed ; he hardly saw anything except Rosset. 
It would have been a relief to do something, to pour out some wine : but 
no one had yet asked for wine. He was to discover later that it was an 
event when anyone did. 

Finally he almost conquered his fear of Rosset. He could do it by 
staring at the opposite wall, by staring so intensely as to see beyond it and 
there lose himself. He would stare in this desperate way for minutes on 
end, while Rosset passed and repassed, saying and doing nothing to him. 

He was aroused from one of these stares by a sudden blow on his chest, 
a blow which made him stagger back against the wall, and by Rosset’s 
voice in a fierce whisper : 

“* Always against the wall—always against the wall.” The words came 
first in English and then in French. “ Always against the wall. You see ? 
Always against the wall.” | 

The boy pressed himself back against the wall. His head, cracked against 
the wall, ached and throbbed. He shut his eyes, groped in a cold 
swooning darkness and came to life again. Rosset had gone. '’ 

He stared at the opposite wall. A long time seemed to pass. Finding 
that someone wished for coffee he roused himself, took it, poured it into 
the cups, came back to the wall again. “‘ Always against the wall,” he kept 
thinking. A little later, realising that someone was staring at him in return, 
he let his eyes flicker back to a conscious gaze. This brought back a con- 
sciousness of mind also. He looked down the restaurant towards the door. 

There, on a table, stood the cash-desk, at which Madame Rosset had 
sat all evening. Now Madame Rosset had gone and her place had been 
taken by a girl of perhaps twenty-eight or nine, a dark, sallow-skinned girl 
with a mass of luxuriant black hair, and warm liquid eyes. He did not 
understand her sudden presence. Perhaps the Rossets had gone for their 
evening meal. His mind seemed stupid, drugged. He tried to force 
into his eyes some expression of understanding, of response. It was 
' futile. Something in him had been crushed, annihilated, by that blow of 
Rosset’s sending him back against the wall. | 

Nevertheless the girl continued to look at him. With her big, fluid dark | 
eyes she coaxed him back gradually to a belief in his own existence. He 
felt inexpressibly soothed. Finally she shrugged her shoulders, smiled 
and made a droll face in the direction where Rosset must have gone. In 
spite of himself he smiled. She repeated it all, with a momentary flash of 
mimicry, mocking Rosset’s twitching brows, his fierce eyes and loose 
drooping lips. As, in spite of himself, he smiled again, she looked round, 
saw an imaginary Rosset approaching, bent her head hastily over the 
accounts and then looked up again, grinning with eyes that were bright 
and mischievous. 
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As the evening went on she would repeat all this. It saved him from 
complete despair, took him away from himself. Her dumb-show was 
delicious. Normally he would have abandoned himself to absurd laughter. 
But he still felt sick ; he was still apprehensive about Rosset’s sudden 
return ; and he gave her back quick little smiles which simply flickered 
across his face and fled. 

The clatter of the restaurant died down. On Sundays it shut down at 
eleven, and long before then he was utterly weary by that prolonged stand- 
ing against the wall. His head ached, the sickness in his heart persisted, and 
only the smiling mimicry of the girl saved him, again tt again, from 
desolation. 

Once, just before eleven, Rosset returned, on drunken legs, took a 
lugubrious look round the empty restaurant and then disappeared. 

Soon afterwards a waiter bolted the door. The girl came from behind 
the cash-desk, straight to the boy. She spoke to him quickly in the flexible, 
sweet tones of his own language. 

‘““Go up to bed, quickly,” she told him. “‘ Quickly. We’ll clear up. 
Go along and sleep. We’ll talk tomorrow.” 

_ She put her arm softly about his shoulders, gave him a brief squeeze, 
and took him to the door. ‘‘ There you go—sleep well.’ He caught the 
comfortable odour of her dress and the thick warm fragrance of her body. 
__ As he dragged himself upstairs he burst into tears, silently, and he lay on 
his bed choking with deep sobs of agony, holding his hands desperately to 
his mouth, afraid that Rosset would hear and come up and knock the life 
out of him. 


II 


It was Sunday again, Easter Sunday. He stood there, against the wall, 
ressed back, as he had done every day of the winter. It was midday : 
in April the sun, at noon, could just clear the high roof of the buildings 
opposite Rosset’s ; it was fitful windy April weather, with stumbling white 
clouds which hid the sun, and snow-cold air. There was no sign of spring : 
not even a daffodil on the tables of the empty restaurant. The two 
waiters stood at the window, gazing into the street, waiting for something 
to turn up, and the girl, Yvette, sat at the cash-desk, scratching her head 
with a pencil, licking her lips, and exchanging occasional glances with 
the boy, her eyes sparkling and mischievous. Sometimes she hugged her- 
self against the cold and at last she got up and walked about the restaurant, 
stamping her feet. She walked to the far end of the empty room and turned, 
and it occurred to her then to retrace her steps like Rosset and she came 
back with ‘his heavy rolling gait, twitching her brows up and down, 
her hands clasped behind her back, her full red lips loosely drooping. 
Ah ! bon jour, m’sieu’, bon jour ! You like to sit ere ? No? Over there ? 
Nize table, ver’ nize. The Preence of Wales sit sometimes. there—some- 

times. Oh yes. Sometimes. You sit ’ere ? As you wish, m’sieu. 
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She had come down to the door and was bowing and rubbing her hands 
to that imaginary customer, while the waiters rolled against themselves 
and laughed and the boy smiled with delight by the wall, and now suddenly 
she flung up her hands and turned back by a series of quick rhythmical 
turns up the reom, like a dancer, her black skirts flowing out wider and 
wider like an.opening sunshade, showing her plump legs and the mauve 
garters on her black stockings just above her knees. Laughing with delight, — 
she kept snapping her fingers, and performing little seductive wriggles of 
her body for sheer joy. 

“Ach! Rosset! Who cares anything about Rosset now ? Who cares 
anything ? Pouf!”’ 

It was a great day, for Rosset and his wife had gone away for Easter 
Sunday, on a visit to some relations, so that Pierre, the girl and the waiters 
would be free after three o’clock until the place opened again at six in 
the evening. 

Almost intoxicated by the mere thought of freedom, the girl bantered 
with the waiters, satirically. Where were they going for their long holiday ? 
Ah! but she knew. They didn’t need to tell her. She knew ! She walked 
up and down the restaurant, hobbling a little, talking to the imaginary 
image of a girl on her arm, smiling. Where do I work? Tut, tut! Don’t 
you know, I’m the maitre d’hotel at the Restaurant Rosset ? Fifty waiters ! 
You didn’t know it ? Ah, ah! Let us sit down, shall we ? My feet ache. 

Without Rosset the place was transformed ; and since no one had yet 
come in to eat it was strangely quiet in the intervals of the girl’s foolery. 
Yet the boy, by the wall, was weary, almost afraid. Without consciously 
knowing it, he kept looking at the door, expecting to see at any moment the 
fat shadow of Rosset on the white curtain. It was something which no mere 
gaiety could dispel, this fear of Rosset. It was something cancerous, — 
unseen but deep, gnawing at the tissues of mind, never letting him rest, 
blackening his brain. His heart still bounded to his throat, flooding him 
with its sickening nausea, at the mere approach of Rosset, and alone again, 
even though Rosset had said nothing to him, he would feel weak and swoon- | 
ing, drained white by his own fear. It might have been different, he some- 
times reasoned, if Rosset’s own antagonism had lessened ; but that too 
increased. He seemed to hate the faintest sight of the boy’s mute face, | 
with its dark bulging eyes, and its shrinking mouth. It was a hatred that 
had no limits ; it rose from the mere cold despising sneer when the boy 
dropped a spoon to the fanatical heat of fury that poured out savagely as 
when he spilled the wine, as he had once done, at the table of a party of 
suburban fools, half-drunk, who had come in late one night to play a kind of 
Bohemian pantomime which they found amusing. But it could go beyond 
this, to be more petty or more diabolical, so that the boy feared not only 
its outward manifestations, but its inward strength, its terrible potentiality. 
One day Rosset would kill him ; not by a blow or by deliberation, but by the 
mere persistency of his hatred, of a long cruel sucking at his life. When 
there was no more pleasure in cruelty he would throw the boy out perhaps, 
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but as long as there was a response from him, that sudden awful light of 
fear in his eyes, he would torture him, like an animal, for the mere pleasure 
of seeing him suffer. The boy hoped for dismissal, praying to be sent back : 
but there was no hope of it. He was as necessary to Rosset’s life, though 
he did not know it, as Rosset was to his. 

He could speak a little English now, but his words were mere repetitions 
of words, made into quaint phrases, that he had picked up surreptitiously 
from the girl and the waiters. Except that he was whiter, more strained, it 
was the only outward sign of change in him. Underneath he had the big 
yellow-black bruises where Rosset had kicked him, on the legs and thighs, 
but he said nothing of them. He limped sometimes, but to questions he 
said that he had slipped on the brass-shod stairs. But the girl knew, and 
from the look of strained pity in her eyes he was made aware of it. 

They had become intimate. With her gaiety she made friends easily : 
her moods were elastic and the current of her joy would sometimes trans- 
mit itself to him. There were things that they must do together, the wash- 
ing-up, the cleaning of the silver, down in the basement. They sat at the 
table or stood over the sink for hours together, the girl keeping up her tire- 
less pantomime, mocking Rosset, Madame Rosset, the two waiters, the 
regular diners. They talked in whispers, learned the art of laughing 
silently, and could read each other’s eyes. 

She was twenty-nine, a Breton, one of a big family : there were always 
letters for her, from sisters and brothers and her mother, long letters 
which she read to the boy, mimicking the writer, as they cleaned the 
cutlery together. He was from the South, the Mediterranean ; he had 
wanted to go to sea, but his mother, blindly worshipping, had only one 
dream for him. She saw him as a kind of heavenly maitre d’hotel, the 
archangel of all waiters, and with joy and pride she had made this bargain 
with her cousin Rosset. She kept a little wine-shop overlooking the sea, 
and sailors came in to bring her fish in exchange for a bit of bread and some 
wine. There was a fisherman named Anton, a very old man with a little 
red woollen tasselled cap, who had taken him fishing in the bay in summer 
afternoons. His heart began to ache whenever he thought of it. Quick to 
catch at his moods, the girl would see this and make him tell what 
troubled him and when he told her she would laugh it off, with gentle 
carelessness. 

‘‘ Fishing ? For what ? Shrimps ? What else could you and an old man 
hope to catch, eh ? ” 

“We'd row out, a long way out.” 

“‘ Who ?—who rowed? Not that old man! No? Then you ?—ach ! 
with arms like that—with those drumsticks ? ” 

“‘T used to be fatter.” 

“ T wish I could say that ! ” ; 

She would shrug her shoulders, spread out her hands in a ballooning 
curve. ‘“‘ Soon I shall be like that.’’ And sometimes she would seize his 
head impulsively and draw it down and rest it on her plump shoulder, 
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tangling his hair, patting his cheeks, kissing him, all to comfort him, to 
make him forget himself and Rosset. 

Today, Easter Sunday, they were going out together, alone, for a joy 
ride, and since they could not hope for more than two free hours they had 
decided to ride on a bus to Hyde Park. It was Yvette’s idea: simply to 
walk on the grass, to see the daffodils swaying and fluttering in the cold 
April wind, like fluffy yellow birds, to have tea somewhere, to know the 
joy of being waited upon for once in their lives, to come back. The boy 
had no money and knew nothing of London. It was to be a treat for 
him, said the girl, at her expense. But within himself it had already become 
something more ; he felt his heart pulling against his body, wild at this 
chance of escape. 

He was afraid almost to think it: but he might even not come back to 
Rosset’s. 

It was nearly two o’clock. A thin young man, a regular customer, had 
been in, eaten his hors d’oeuvres and cutlet, shaken his head at coffee and 
had gone. There remained only a middle-aged man, alone in one corner, 
masticating a steak and fried potatoes. When he had gone the waiters would 
shut the place, and Pierre and the girl would go too. 

At last they were in the basement, washing up, bantering, almost free. 
Yvette washed the dishes and the boy dried them. The cook had already 
departed and soon the waiters came down, overcoats on, to say good- 

ye. 

‘*T do so hope you have a nice holiday,” said the girl. “‘ You will write, 
won’t you ? You will be away so long! ” 

The waiters hobbled off, there was a sound of the restaurant door shut- 
ing, and they were alone. 

“* Now you go,” she said, “‘ and change your clothes and make yourself 
look pretty. Quick! Be ready in ten minutes.” 

And as he bounded upstairs, almost frightened by the thought of even 
temporary freedom, she called after him : 

“Pierre, Pierre !’’ and when he halted, wondering sickly: ‘‘ Don’t 
forget to wash your ears! Ach!” 

He was ready quickly and stood at the window as he put on his collar, 
looking at the low clouds which had begun to gather sombrely, an ugly 
goose-grey, over the roofs of the city. Suddenly he saw the sky and the 
roofs pencilled with rain and heard the quick April clatter of it on the 
slates above his head. As it came faster and persisted, darkening the 
roofs with its flood, he felt depressed to wretchedness. 

; He ran down a flight of stairs to the next landing and tapped at the girl’s 
oor. 

“It’s raining,” he said. “ It’s raining.” 

. - You Are what they say in our part ? ” she called from the bedroom. 
ecitl 

“Shall we go?” 

“We'll swim.” 
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He stood still outside the door, listening to the rain beating heavily on a 
skylight above, the sound depressing him again. 

“ Are you still there ? ” she called. 

c¢ Yes.” 

“You can come in.” 

He opened the door slowly and went in. She was sitting half-dressed 
before a mirror by the window, combing her hair. “‘ It will soon leave off,” 
she said. She spoke to his reflection in the glass and watched him standing 
awkwardly by the door, his dark eyes seeking her and her image in the 
mirror diffidently, and as though she knew what his feelings must be she 
tilted the mirror so that he could see only a black half-moon of her hair in 
the glass and she saw a quick start of light in his eyes as she did so. Her 
hair was long, so that it took a long time to comb it straight, brush it and 
coil it back into the intricate knot which must rest low on her neck. Newly 
brushed, the hair was fine and sleek as satin. Outside the rain smashed in 
the window. ‘ Well, if it must rain,” she said, ‘‘ you must row me there 
in a boat. I will be that old man, that Anton you talk about, and we will 
catch fish in the Serpentine. I see you rowing—you, with those drum- 
sticks !”” Laughing, she bent her arms and began to row an imaginary 
boat, pulling strongly, so that her bare shoulders rippled and her breasts 
swelled richly upward. 

As he watched the rich movement of her body he felt a sudden hot 
spasm in his blood, an electric start of surprised delight. In the mirror she 
saw his face, and half-wishing she had not asked him to come in, she rose 
and began to search about for her dress and stockings, the old dark mis- 
chievous look no longer in her eyes, which she kept averted, hardly daring 
to meet the passionate watchfulness in his own. 

Finding her stockings she sat on the side of the bed farthest from him 
and rippled them quickly on, looking at the rain lashing at the windows, 
carelessly, white and hard as a storm of hail. Once she shrugged her 

shoulders, fatalistically, as if to say “‘ If it rains, it rains,” and the ripple 
_ of her bare shoulders, though she did not know it, made him start excitedly 
again. Yet he stood near the door every moment, with the curious half- 
shy, half-eager look of youthful passion in his eyes, and something keeping 
him back from her. 

At last there came a moment when they must decide whether to wait or 
go. The rain was lashing down in a flood ; the light of the afternoon had 
been washed out. 

“* Well? ” she shrugged her shoulders. 

He made no answer. Downstairs a clock chimed and struck three. It 
was a heavy black marble clock which stood in a private room, one of those 
rooms which Rosset kept for the convenience of special customers, on the 
floor below. Rosset wound it up himself every Sunday at three, timing it 
carefully, and was insistent about it, though the room was hardly ever used. 

Suddenly the girl sprang into activity. “‘ Ach ! What of a little shower ? 
Let’s go now quickly. We must wind the clock as we go downstairs.” 
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She slipped into her dress. “‘ Pierre, come and button me!” She 
cried, and then : 

“ Ah! no, I’ll manage. Go down and wind the clock. P’ll come down 
in a moment.” wee 

He went down reluctantly, his heart beating with excitement, his limbs 
curiously heavy. In the little private-room he found that his hand trembled 
as he searched behind the clock for the key. He was opening the round 
glass face of the clock when the girl came down. 

‘“‘ Wind the clock with one hand,” she cried out to him, “and do up 
these buttons with the other. Only two—at the top. I’ve done the rest.” 

She was laughing and the dark mischievous flash was back in her eyes. 

As he tried to obey her, fiddling with the clock-key with one hand and 
the clasp of her black dress with the other, something came over him, a 
flush of passionate longing to touch her, and he suddenly forgot the clock 
and unfastened her dress instead of fastening it and ran his hands falter- 
ingly over her breasts, touching them at first as they were, through the 
fine stuff of her dress, and then because she offered no word or sign of 
resistence, in their warm fragrant nakedness. She could feel the shy 
trembling of his hands, almost in agony, as they brushed her, and later in 
the afternoon the gasp of ecstatic pain from him as she loved him. And 
knowing only too well the pain of that first love to him she put her mouth 
hard against his head and ran it backwards and forwards, with little caress- 
ing murmurs, to comfort him. At times he looked at her almost in fear, 
but with a fear which she had never seen on his face before, the fear not of 
Rosset but of the strength of his own emotions. 

The rain kept on all afternoon and they gave up the thought of going 
out unconsciously, but they remembered that they had intended to eat 
and they went downstairs at last and made themselves coffee in the 
kitchen and ate fresh bread with it. All the time she saw in his face the 
flash of new emotions ; and there was a fresh bright strength about him, 
almost swaggering, which banished the old mute fear. Her love had 
emancipated him, renewed him. There was a tumultuous joy in her own 
breast, a joy both at the giving of her love and the vanquishing of his fear. 

The rain went steadily on, but they were hardly conscious of it. In the 
little private room Rosset’s clock stood open and still unwound and they 
made it an excuse to go up again. While they remained there she could 
feel him all the time rising above his old dumbness and fear and she felt 
blissfully happy. 

Suddenly she sprang up, hearing something down below, the noise of a 
door being opened, and then both she and the boy leapt to their feet at 
the sound of Rosset’s voice. 

“Who is ’ere? Where are you? Who is it who ’as made coffee ? 
Where are you ? Where are you?” 

The voice, at first subdued, rose to a yell as Rosset came to the stairs. 
They heard him begin to come up, shouting : 

“Who is it ? Where are you? Where are you ? Come out ! ” 
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Like a blundering animal, he came bellowing upstairs, throwing open 
doors, shouting more loudly than ever into the silence of the top story. 
Pierre and the girl stood absolutely still, staring and listening. 

“ Who is it ? Where are you ? ” he kept shouting, more and more angry 
as the silence of the house met him. 

Stamping and cursing he passed the door of the little room and was 
hastening downstairs when the marble clock struck a quarter. He turned 
back at once, like a furious beast and burst into the room. Pierre and the 
girl stood there transfixed, never having moved since his first shout, and he 
came upon them with an exclamation of guttural joyous anger. The girl 
had not even buttoned her dress. 

He stood for one moment glaring at them, his brows working up and 
down in anger, his body grunting for breath. His lips trembled violently 
ane ie little eyes fixed themselves with fury on the girl’s unbuttoned 

rock. 

“ Get out of this room !”’ he roared at last. “‘ Get out ! ” 

The boy, so used to obeying that voice even when he did not understand 
its language, came forward involuntarily. With a grunt of fury Rosset 
knocked him aside, pointing to the girl instead. 

“You!” he shouted. “ You I mean. Get out of this room—this 
house. And don’ come back—don’ come back ! ” 

As she moved forward and past him and out of the room and went up- 
stairs he hurled after her a spout of abusive fury until he was exhausted 
and had no strength even to look at the boy, standing in readiness to be 
abused and he hoped also, like the girl, dismissed. 

Half-way downstairs Rosset remembered and there came a shout : 

“* And you—down in the restaurant. I will see you.” 

At the words the old sickening terror ran through the boy, sapping away 
completely the strength and joy the girl had given him. He stumbled down- 
stairs, conscious only in a dazed way of what was happening. 

In the evening he stood in the restaurant, by the table, mutely waiting 
and watching the waiters peer into the dark street and Rosset marching 
up and down in agitation. As Rosset passed him he shrank into himself, 
half-swooning with fear, always expecting a torrent of abuse such as that 
he had flung at the girl. It did not come but, knowing it would come, in 
time, he fell into the old trick of staring at the opposite wall and loosing 
himself beyond it. ; 

Suddenly he felt again that blow at his chest, flinging him backwards. 

“‘ Always against the wall!” Rosset’s voice whispered fiercely with 
anger. “‘ Always against the wall! ” 

The boy pressed himself back to the wall, so hard that there was a pain 
where his head touched it. ' 

In his eyes lay an expression not only of fear and sickness. They had a 
queer furtive, sideways look, that half-desperate, half-hopeless look, 
almost criminal, that dwells in the eyes of the oppressed and persecuted, 
of those who cannot escape. 
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THE ROAN BULL 
By F. RHODES FARMER 


FIRST saw him when we were three days out from Sydney. He was 

standing on the fo’c’s’le head, gazing gloomily towards a blue haze 

that might have been Australia ; and if ever a man looked out of his 

right element, that man did. His build, and his hard, angular face 
showed unmistakeably that he came from the inland plains of a new 
country. His legs were bowed to the contours of a horse. The backs of his 
boots were glazed by the chafing of spurs ; and he wore, at the back of his 
head, a wide-awake felt hat. 

What he was doing aboard our tramp steamer puzzled me properly. 
I thought of addressing him ; only there was something about his powerful 
figure, and a brooding sullenness in his deep set grey eyes which did any- 
thing but invite familiarity. 

So I walked aft, still wondering who the man was. He was obviously 
not a member of the crew; and I knew I was the only passenger we 
carried. When I walked for’ard again he had disappeared. | 

Nor did I see anything of him during thé days that followed ; and I 
found his absence even more tantalising to my curiosity than his presence 
had been. Of course I could easily have discovered who he was from one 
of the officers, but the idea of finding out for myself amused me; and 
Durban, our first port of call, was a blank month ahead. 

Then, on our sixth day out, we ran into our first patch of bad weather. 
And it was very bad indeed. Everyone was busy, and the battened saloon 
smelt of oil and stale food. So, having the run of the ship, I put on my oil- 
skins and set out in search of my quarry. 

It was an interesting expedition. I found my way into the steaming 
fo’c’s’le ; I discovered a hairy giant sweating profanely as he trimmed coal 
in a lurching bunker ; and for a time I listened, with considerable awe, to 
the remarks that arose through a grating from the clanging inferno of the 
stokehold. Until finally, after careering down a narrow passageway, 
I found my man. 

He sat on a bale of compressed hay. With one arm he was anchored to a 
stanchion ; and he still wore his wide-awake hat. 

Behind him, dimly seen by the baleful, leaping flicker of the decklights, 
was a menagerie of animals. I glimpsed the delicate heads of racehorses 
and the stolid rumps of cattle. Against a bulkhead was a pen of sheep. 
There were dogs asleep on coir mats ; and aloft, in cages lashed to the 
beams, I saw parrots and cockatoos and legions of chattering finches. 

Coming to a sudden halt against a stanchion, I gazed around, fascinated. 

““ So this is where you live,” I said. 

“ Whatyamean—live ? ” 
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The sentence was shot out in two solid chunks ; and I turned to find the 
man gloomily staring at me, his deep-set eyes like dark pools, 

I did not know what to reply. It had been a foolish observation. So I 
changed the subject. 

“ Are you an Australian ? ” I asked. 

“Not partic’lar,”’ he replied shortly. ‘‘ Anything that offers, an’ any- 
where there’s stock. That’s me.” 

A heavy silence followed. Conversationally, that is ; the ship was any- 
thing but silent. I could hear the thud and shiver of great seas smashing 
against our bows, and all about me the quiver and groan of tortured steel. 
Somewhere in the darkness a beast lowed unceasingly, and near me a big 
white cockatoo shrieked piercingly every time we lurched. Above was the 
steady drumming of rain on our iron decks. 

“ Raining hard, isn’t it ? ” I ventured at last. 

“‘ Whatyamean—hard ? ” he shot out as before. ‘‘ Don’t call this bit of 
stuff hard. I’ve seen it rain real hard in my time. Animals and such like.” 

I stared open-eyed at the stockman. His face, however, was utterly 
serious. 

““T have heard,” I said guardedly, “‘ of showers of tadpoles and little 
fishes. But—er—animals . . .!” 

““'Y’ don’t believe me—hey ?” 

“* Not altogether.” 

“ Well, it’s all the same to me.” 

He relapsed once more into a taciturn silence ; and presently drew from 
his pocket a charred pipe. 

“Care for a fill? ’ I asked, and handed him my pouch. He took it’ 
without a word and filled his pipe. Then, absently, he put the pouch into 
his pocket. 

I was just about to speak when he interrupted me. 

‘* T like the rind of you book fellers,” he observed, glaring at me through 
_a haze of my own tobacco smoke, “ litterin’ creation with your own fallacies, 
and then doubtin’ the words of them that’s taken the trouble to see life. - 

** T’ve a mind to tell you how this here downfall came about,” he went 
on. “It'd show you the world ain’t so orderly run as you might suppose. 
Though I guess,” he added gloomily, “you’d lack the understandin’ to 
believe me.” 

“* But I would believe you,” I said humbly ; “‘ I assure you I would.” 

‘“‘ Maybe you’re right,” he answered, a trifle less gloomily. “ I’m in- 
clined to regard humanity with undoo pessimism. Well, seein’ you insist, 
the way of it was this. I’d just come from the States—see !—with blood- 
stock for South Australia. And I wanted to smell red soil again. So I got 
a job on a cattle ranch at the top of Australia, just under them sharp bits 
you see on the map. A God-forgotten spot it was, so far from civilisation 
the men reckoned safety razors lad-di-da; and women were kind 0’ 
mythical. 

“‘ Now the boss of this ranch was a guy named Carew, Mad Carew we 
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called him, after the pome, on account of the queerness of his pursuits. 
He’d builded himself a labora-tory—see !—and in this here place, with 
cauldrons and dope and outlandish contraptions, he raised aromas fit to 
kill the birds of the air round about. That was the madness o’ Carew. 
Otherwise he was as sane as you or I might be. _ 

“Well, one day he came up to me with his hair on end and his eyes 
stickin’ out like electric torches. 

“« Jackson,’ he says, that bein’ my name ; ‘ I’ve discovered it.’ 

““ He waved a little bottle in front of my nose, which by the grace of God 
had a cork to it. I mean the bottle. 

“* Tt’s a waste of time and energy,’ he says, ‘ chasin’ the stock about the 
way you fellers do.’ ‘ 

“ * Well, they don’t exactly come and eat out of your hand,’ I replies— 
and believe me, there was never a wilder strain of steers than grew on that 
ranch. 

““* No,’ he says ; ‘ but they will. What I want you to do is to take this 
here bottle and run in a mob of bullocks.’ 

‘“* T said never a word as I took the bottle. A little blue bottle it was, no 
longer than the palm of your hand. 

““* All you gotter do,’ he goes on, ‘ is to pour this here prep’ration on 
the rump of your horse when you sight a mob. Then come home. ’ 

“© And how about the steers ? ’ I asks sweetly. 

“** Don’t you worry about them,’ says he. ‘ You come home. Get me!’ 

‘** IT do,’ says I. ‘ Though whether the steers will is another matter.’ 

“Well, to a cow-hand orders is orders—even orders the like of Mad 
Carew’s. So I saddled up and beat it, ruminatin’ as I went on the queer 
handiworks of the Almighty ; and in process of time I sighted a mob of 
steers. They lit out across the plain, and I was just about to set after ’em 
when I remembered Carew’s orders. 

“It seemed kind of makin’ a fool of myself ; but I took out the little blue 
bottle and poured the contents onto my horse’s rump. The kick of it 
nearly knocked me out of the saddle. 

“‘ Howsomever, I lit my pipe ; and still obeyin’ orders, went about ships 
for home. Fortunately the wind was blowin’ in my face, which kep’ the 
fumes pretty well astern. So away I went, lopin’ along and thinkin’ o’ 
nothin’ in particular. 

“Then, all of a sudden, I heard the deep lowin’ of kine. I turned in my 
saddle. And there, tearin’ along behind me, was the mob of steers I’d 
sighted. If ever a mob looked like business that mob did. I watched ’em 
from my saddle as they came closer and closer, paradin’ straight in my 
direction. At first I couldn’t fathom what’d got °em. Then a powerful 
draft of Carew’s prep’ration went past my nostrils. I figured it was that ; 
couldn’t be anything else. I'll admit it gave me a queer feelin’ of devil- 
ment and witchcraft, and straightway I remembered his advise about 


makin’ for home. It seemed good advise. So I made for home ; and I went 
full gallop. 
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“In a while I looked behind, hopin’ I’d discouraged the mob. But I 
hadn’t. They were still there. Maybe they’d even gained a bit. And the 
mob was swellin’ every minute. I could see more steers comin’ up over the 
ridges behind. I could see ’em pourin’ over every horizon in sight, all 
concentratin’ in my direction. 

“ Pll tell you the sight of ’em made me feel very queer. I began to ride 
all out. The ridges and flats were no sooner before us than they were 
under our feet. 

“Presently I lost sight of the mob over a rise ; and next minute came 
onto a road followin’ the general direction of my exodus. Then, as I was 
roundin’ a bend, I suddenly caught up with a camel team. 

““T noticed a surprised look on the driver’s face as I galloped past. 

“* Hi!’ he shouted.‘ What’s the hurry ?’ 

““* You'll see soon enough,’ I sings out, wonderin’ if camels were 
susceptible to that scent. 

*« ‘They were. 

*“*“ What the blanketty hell you doin’ with my team?’ I heard him yell a 
minute later. 

“There was a noise behind like a landslip ; and the crashin’ o’ things 
on the road they bumped out of the wagon. 

“Then I heard the driver give a queer sort 0’ yelp and reckoned the 
mob must ha’ topped the rise. But I didn’t look behind. I had too many 
troubles of my own to be botherin’ about his. 

“It was this way. My horse, bein’ on’y grass fed, was peterin’ out. I 
could feel him rollin’ under me. And as he slowed up the mob behind, 
recruitin’ all the time, got closer and closer. 

“* Soon they got so close I had to veer off my course and head north, with 
what seemed like all the beasts of the Territory ragin’ after me. It was a 
situation bristlin’ with unpleasant possibilities, because the plain for 
hundreds o’ miles was as bare of trees as a frog is of feathers. My horse 
kep’ on losin’ ground, and I dassent abandon him, else I’d ha’ been trampled 
into the daisies by the mob behind. All I could do was to keep on and trust 
to the Old Panjandrus up aloft who watches the interests o’ bushwhackers. 

“ Tt had me kind of fascinated to watch the mob comin’ closer. Presently 
they got so close I could see ’em plain over my shoulder; and a more 
promiscuous collection of animals you never saw in your life. There were 
cattle and there were horses ; and kangaroos and bandicoots and camels ; 
and even a few dingoes scuddin’ along in front. It seemed that prep’ra- 
tion was rakin’ in every sort of thing on four legs. I reckon they covered a 
face of half a mile. Yes, sir. Half a mile of as unpleasant lookin’ scenery as 
you could wish to see. And as far back as I could look they were still comin’. 
I wondered if Carew’d had an anklin’ of what might happen ; and the hope 
of meetin’ him again was powerful strong in me—though [’ll admit, as 
things were, it didn’t seem likely. ; 

“Soon the crashin’ of hooves seemed just outside my eardrums. I 
could see the red, flarin’ eyes of the steers, and the glintin’ of the sun on 
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their horns. The noise they made at my heels was like hell let loose. 
Carew’s dope seemed to rile em as much as it attracted °em. Believe me, 
they didn’t sound like they wanted to eat out of my hand. 

‘'T reckoned I had about as much hope as plum duff in an orphanage. 

. . Hi! Whoa there!” 

Jackson sprang to his feet as the ship lurched wildly. ‘The deck under us 
canted to an incredible degree. Then we hit an oncoming wave with a 
crash that made our steel bulk shiver like a frightened filly. Jackson’s bale 
of chaff broke its moorings and slithered wildly across the deck plates. 
Together we pursued it into the darkness ; and flung ourselves upon it ; 
and guided it, with the roll of the ship, back to its stanchion. 

When we had lashed it fast Jackson once more seated himself; and 
settled more firmly on the back of his head his wide-awake hat, which by 
some miracle had remained there during the upheaval. 

“To hell with the deep blue sea,” he said bitterly. ‘‘ Though I don’t 
mind admittin’ it came in useful this particular time I’m tellin’ you of.” 

“The sea—,’’ I said doubtfully. “‘ I thought you said you were in the 
middle of a plain.” 

“J did not,” replied Jackson shortly. “‘ Who’s tellin’ this yarn—you or 
ue ? Lay no reason why a plain shouldn’t be alongside the sea—is 
there ?” 

“‘ None at all,” I said hastily. ‘‘ So this plain was alongside the sea ? ” 

“‘ Sure,” went on Jackson, gazing at me severely. “It ran along the 
edge of the sea, though I misremembered the fact myself until I caught a 
sight of it from the top of a ridge. Straightwaay I reckoned on a plan of 
campaign. I reckoned to get to the sea beach—see !—let my horse go, and 
wade out neck deep until the ensuin’ excitement was over. 

“The only thing that worried me was whether I’d make it. The sea 
was away off, and the mob gainin’ every stride. Well, I drove that horse 
along by pure invective, with the breath of the mob nearly liftin’ the hat off 
my head. They were so close I dassent look round. 

“‘ Presently a big steer lumbered up abreast of me. I saw its flarin’ 
nostrils and the red of its eye. I gave it a wipe with the stockwhip and it 
fell away. I could hear the mob all about me. But it was only a hundred 
yo to the edge of the plain where it showed clean-cut against the sky. 

wondered how far the edge was from the sea. If there were sandhills J 
was done brown. 

“* Well, I guess I lifted the horse over that hundred yards by sheer force 
of vatalaemi I’ve known scores of miles go by quicker than that hundred 
yards. 

“* By the time I got to the edge of the plain the beasts were thick about 
me. I expected every second to be trampled underfoot. We were lifted 
the last few yards pretty well bodily by the weight of the mob. But when 
we got there I discovered there were no sandhills in front of me—nor beach 
neither. There was nothin’ at all in front of me.” 

“ Nothing at all—,” I faltered. 
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“ Nothin’ at all,” repeated Jackson solemnly. ‘“ On’y air. And hundreds 
ae hundreds of miles below the sea crawlin’ and lappin’ at the foot of the 
cliffs. 

The personality of the man was such, and his amazing narrative so vivid 
and true-seeming, that I shuddered involuntarily. 

“Good Lord!” I ejaculated. ‘‘ What did you do?” 

“Do !” he echoed. ‘What could I do ?—except go on. So I went 
on. 
_ “ T rode straight over the edge of the cliffs and fell like a cannon ball, still 
sittin’ upright on the saddle. I remember thinkin’ I couldn’t swim ; and 
thinkin’ it a bit late to remember the fact. Then we hit somethin’ with a 
bump that shook the world. The horse went from under me ; and I went 
down and down until my head was like a balloon and my lungs full of lead. 
I thought I was goin’ to die ; then I thought I was goin’ to bust. Then I 
found myself on the surface of the sea, fillin’ my lungs with a draft of air. 

“ I kicked off my boots and trod water. And as soon as I was in a fit con- 
dition for observation I saw, goin’ on about me, as extravagant a spectacle 
as any man could wish to see. The air was peltin’ thick with animals. 
Yes, sir. They fell around me with such a splashin’ and confusion as 
confounds the words to describe it. You talk about tadpoles and little 
fishes. This was a king to it ! 

“TI expected every minute to be hit. But by the grace of God, though 
they sailed down as thick as hailstones, I never felt the weight of a single 
animal. I knew it wouldn’t be long afore I did. Besides, I was no swimmer. 
So I grabbed the first thing that came handy, the which happened to be 
the tail of a big roan bull, with scars all over his neck and withers and one 
horn missin’. He glared round at me, then swum off like a threshin’ machine, 
with me in tow. 

“* By this time I was in such a state of mind that if Davy Jones’d popped 
up alongside and asked me down for a nobbler I’d ha’ said ‘ Don’t mind if I 
do ’ without battin’ an eyelid. 

“Well, next thing I knew we were quarter of a mile from the cliffs, 
making straight out to sea. Behind me I could see animals still tumblin’ 
over the cliffs and whippin’ the water white as they fell. The sea behind 
me was full of the heads 0’ swimmin’ beasts, all makin’ out to sea, same as 
we were. For the life of me I couldn’t make out for why. You’d ha’ 
thought their natural inclination would be to head for land. 5 

“ Well, I reckoned I’d better investigate. So, after a couple o’ trials I 
reared myself up on the bull’s ramp—it was as broad as a public bar—to 
see what was goin’ on ahead. And from this elevation I perceived the 
strength of the manoeuvre. 

‘‘ What I saw,” he went on solemnly, “‘ almost made me doubt my own 
eyesight. But I assure you, sir, on the word of yours truly Bill Jackson, 
hat swimmin’ straight out to sea, with my horse at the head of ’em, was a 
tring of beasts. D’ye understand what I mean ? They were still followin’ 
hat hell’s brew o’ Mad Carew’s.” 
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As though expecting me to say something, Jackson fixed me with his 
aggressive, piercing eyes. : 

“ Well I’m damned,” I said, conscious of the weakness of the expletive. 

“‘ T’'l] admit I made observations of a similar nature,” continued Jack- 
son, “‘ accordin’ to the greater fertility of my brain. Traversin’ the seas even 
with half inch steel plates separatin’ you from the perils of the deep is bad 
enough. While as for settin’ out attached to the tail of a one-horned bull of 
uncertain temper. . . !” ‘ 

For the first time Jackson seemed at a loss for words. But with a wide 
gesture he implied the inexpressible. 

“It was a situation,” he went on, “ lendin’ itself to blasphemy and 
pessimism. But worse was to come. Far worse. Presently it occurred to 
me the string of beasts in front looked shorter than heretofore. So I riz 
up again; and this time I saw the horse’d sunk. And that wasn’t all. 
Every beast, as it reached that identical spot, upended itself and dis- 
appeared beneath the surface o’ the waters. Believe me, the caliber of that 
prep’ration was such that they were followin’ it into the depths of the 
ocean itself. I assure you, sir, that with these here two eyes I saw it goin’ on. 

“Well, you can bet your sweet life I counted the beasts in front with | 
particular care and attention. I counted six of ’em. A big red steer leadin’, | 
then a white mare, then three more steers ; and a crumple-horned heifer 
just ahead of my roan bull. I reckoned it’d take each beast a minute to 
reach that spot. Six minutes. Six minutes betwixt me and the hereafter. 
I suddenly felt there was nothin’ where my entrails should ha’ been ; 
nothin’ but emptiness and misery. | 

“ T took a despairin’ look round. But there wasn’t anythin’ in sight. Not 
so much as a smudge o’ smoke. 

‘When I looked ahead again the red steer’d gone. That left five. | 

“The mare got to the spot and went under gentle as you please, accordin’ 
to her nature. I knew that mare. That left four to go. Four beasts and 
four minutes. | 

‘The steers went under, one after the other, with a clumsy heavin’ and 
splashin’. I noticed every detail of them steers. Even now I could describe | 
to you the shape o’ their horns and the markin’ o’ their hides. I guess that 
sounds strange. But I’ve observed several times, when I’ve faced the 
darkness o’ the Beyond, that you take a particular interest in all manner o’' 
little things that don’t matter. 

“Well, next minute the heifer went down like a little lady, with hardly a, 
splash. Which left me and the roan bull all alone in that desert of water., 
I looked behind and found we’d even lost sight of land. I never realized | 
the real meanin’ of loneliness till then. 

" As he neared the spot the bull made a final spurt. I could see an oily: 
patch where the horse went down, and a whiff of Carew’s prep’ration came: 
strongly to my nostrils. 

“Then we were there. The rear of the bull heaved up in front of me. I| 
remember glancin’ at the sky and thinkin’ it looked like rain ; and thinkin’ 
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it wouldn’t worry me much if it did. Then came a splashin’? and turmoil 
all about me, and I watched the water slitherin’ slowly down the back 0’ 
the roan bull towards me. I still clung hard to his tail. I felt I had to cling 
to somethin’. 

“ He’d almost disappeared when all of a sudden somethin’ bumped me 
in the face. It was the little blue bottle I’d put back into the pocket of my 
coat. Like a flash I pulled it clear and jerked the stopper out with my teeth. 
The kick of the unleashed dope nearly choked me. But I fought it off. I 
dassent lose a moment. Like a madman I clumb down that bull’s tail ; 
scrambled God knows how along his back, and held the bottle before his 
nose. 

“I dunno to this day how he managed to scent the stuff under water, 
though I’m willin’ to believe anything about that prep’ration. Anyhow, he 
did, In a whipcrack we were both at the surface again. The bull let out a 
roar and came for me and the bottle. I waited ; and when he ducked his 
head I slid over his front, turned, and straddled his back. 

“Well, the rest was easy. All I had to do was lean over and hold the 
bottle in front of his nose and I could steer him any way I wanted. And go ! 
ete ripped through the water after that bottle like a speed boat, roarin’ 
mad. 

“* By this time I didn’t know which direction the land lay ; but presently 
I sighted a bit of an island to starboard, and reached it in no time, usin’ the 
bottle reversewise as a rudder. 

** Now I found that island as bare as the palm of your hand, so I had to 
kill the bull and live on him. Guess it seemed kind of ungrateful ; but his 
toughness was such I got no satisfaction from it. 

Well, at the end of a fortnight I was picked off by a pearlin’ lugger, 
which took me east’ard to Queensland. And at Cairns, if you’ll believe it, 
the captain wanted to hand me over to the medical officer. Said he’d picked 
me up ravin’ and delirous on an island. Can you beat it ! 

“* Anyhow, what with one thing and another I never had an opportunity 
of meetin’ Carew again—more’s the pity ! ” 

Jackson stopped speaking abruptly to stare morosely at the cockatoo 
above, which still shrieked intermittently. 

~ “ A most remarkable story,” I observed, as Jackson seemed disinclined 
to say anything further. “ ‘Thank you very much.” _ 

But Jackson, fixedly regarding the cockatoo, still said nothing. 

“ T think I’ll have to go,” I said at last, getting to my feet. 

“ Well, I’ll be going,” I remarked again, very pointedly. 

And so, as Jackson made no move to return my tobacco pouch, I went. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
JONKINESE 


By PROFESSOR RENTON DE LA P. RENTON-SMITH and IYAKIKI YOHOHO 
With a Critical Foreword 


FOREWORD 


i »OETS,” wrote Shelley, “are the unacknowledged legislators | 
of the world.” Sing Lo, the Jonkinese savant had gone further | 


than this, and summed up the Jonkinese attitude to poetry 
one day, when waiting impassively at the junction of Fifth 


Avenue and Broadway, he remarked “ Poets are the green lights that | 


make the world go.” 


Indeed poetry is the life-blood of the Jonkinese. There are no mute 
inglorious Miltons in that land of temples and pomegranates, tea leaves _ 


and towering phalluses. The beggars in the street plead in rhyme, the 


Emperor in his palace sings imperial enactments, and between these, | 
barbers snip in accepted rhythms and judges thunder pindarics from the | 


bench. 
It is not surprising therefore that the body of really memorable verse 


far exceeds that of any other nation. The late Professor Simon Horn-— 
blower estimated that there are more reams of poetry per square mile | 
in Jonkin than in Europe, America, and the New Hebrides put together. 
Reasons for this are not beyond conjecture, but it is only the purpose | 
of this collection to draw the attention of Occidental readers to the | 


thesaurus of beauty hidden in this tiny land. 
Like the Japanese, the Jonkinese are artists in miniature. The Dantes, 


the Miltons, the Gertrude Steins of the world accustom their eyes to the 
splendour of the Infinite: the Jonkinese are rapt in the contemplation | 


of the Infinitesimal. 


This preoccupation with the Liliputian has a particular significance for | 


the Oriental mind, a significance that Occidentals, stunned as they are 
with skyscraper ideas and giant-liner complexes, would do well to under- 
stand. 

“If poetry comes not as naturally as leaves on a tree it had better not 


come at all.” So wrote Keats, and the Jonkinese philosopher amplifies the | 


dogma. “A running nose needs no handkerchief, a brimming soul 
no aphrodisiac.” 


And so the Jonkinese live in a land of perpetual song. From their | 


earliest childhood they are immersed in poesy. The Fiji Islanders swim 
before they walk; the Jonkinese rhyme before they romp. It is no 


St a 
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condemnation to rhyme without reason, and yet for all the output, the 


Jonkinese maintain a high standard of excellence. One recalls the proud 
boast of Pope: 


While but a child as yet unused to fame 
I lisped in numbers for the numbers came. 


Such a couplet would be superfluous in Jonkinese verse. The author, 
even were he a little lisping tot, would be laughed at and accused, in 
the quaint Jonkinese saying, of “carrying cocoanuts to the Cocos.” 
Browning’s bishop was stirred by “‘ a fancy from a flower-bell.” The 

Jonkinese in their quaint little ‘‘ podgees ” or lyricettes will strike out 
imperishable beauty from the buzzing of a bluebottle. Nothing is 
remote from their reaping hooks; they see promise of a rich harvest 
in weeds and tares. Their perceptions are almost microscopic in their 
fidelity and range : 

The striations 

On my mistress’ eyebrows 

Are irregular and trellised 

Like striations on 


A bee’s knees. 


and immediately we experience a new orientation, are given a 
new awareness, a deeper insight into the intricacies and apparent irrele- 
vancies of natural phenomena. 

The Jonkinese, in a most astonishing way, take the Western reader 
back to the seventeenth century Metaphysicals. In their verse—in a 
more intense and meticulous degree—we meet the same squaring of 
circles, the same “ heterogenous ideas yoked by violence together,” 
the same intellectual juggling with the subconscious. And the similarities 
are even verbal. Thus Donne’s compasses are in Jonkinese symbolised 
by tweezers, and Marvell’s ‘‘ vegetable love ” by the truly remarkable : 


Our pomegranate passion 
Is running to seed. 


And no one can fail to be struck by the extraordinary metaphysical 
associations—vermiculation, corporeal dissolution and annihilation— 
in Ping Sung’s poem on a “ Cheeseparing ”’: 


And maggots bisexually aflame 
Tunnel their locomotive way. 


One wonders whether the poetic mannerisms of the Jonkinese have 
been brought to the notice of the New Cambridge School. The 
translator has seen nothing in Jonkinese to match Mr. Eliot’s line about 
typists’ combinations—due no doubt to the marked differences in 
Jonkinese female attire—but, like Mr. Eliot himself and certain others 
of lesser note, the Jonkinese poets have thrown over the heart for the 
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solar plexus, and like Mr. Richards are looking to the cortex as the focal 
point of poetic inspiration. 

But the reader is invited to judge for himself of the wonderful rich- 
ness and suggestiveness of these little morgeaux. 

The translator has had many difficulties to surmount. First of all 
to ‘recapture.in our blunt English idiom the delicate nuances of the 
Jonkinese tongue. Then his collaborator, Mr. Iyakiki Yohoho, who up 
until recently has been a bouncer at the Purple Pigeon, Port Said, 
labours under a double disability—a hare lip and a hard soft palate. It 
is however due solely to his rare enthusiasm and keen literary taste that 
the translator has been encouraged to place these poems before the 

ublic. 

Mr. lyakiki Yohoho contributes a note on verse forms and the approach 
to Jonkinese poetry. This should be read before the poems. It presents 
no difficulties to readers familiar with the literature of the West. 


R. de la P. R-S. 


NOTE. 


It is far from being superlatively imperative to comprehend the | 
ramifications of Jonkinese philosophy with reference to poetical com- — 
position in order to empirically appreciate the cosmic universality of 
these exquisite effusions. Nor is it compulsorily essential to habituate 
oneself to an intricate and labyrinthine system of conglomerate prosody. 

The “ podgee” is simply a univehicular stanza-formation and is 
latitudinarian in its expansiveness from five predeterminate syllables 
through sexipedalian combinations to the maximum of seven. The subjec- 
tive matter for these infusions is ennarable, inconclusive and immaterial, | 
and is exemplified in the sublime excresence of such an ebullition as : 


To bite a grain of rice in half 
Is all you know and all you need to know. 


Before injecting myself into a conclusive peroration I must 
animadvertise the reader of these substantiations the sequent incontrover- 
tible announcement that the most obdurate anonymity is practiced | 
ubiquitously in Jonkin ; and even in a matituditanal perambulation with a | 
consanguineous companion a poet will always categorically deny that a 
certain unmistakable concatenation of literary terms is the concomitant 
of his own midnight poetical preoccupations. | 

To those who read aloud I would advise them mentally to keep in mind | 
the foreknowledge that in order to debilitatingly assimulate the pungency 
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__ of these efflorescent compositions the propositor should assiduously 
vociferate them through a cheese-straw, being of course fastidious to 
modulate his murmurations. Or as Mr. Alex. Pope observed : 


The sound should seem an echo to the sense. 


| LYS 
| Purple Pigeon, Port Said. 


The Translations 


I sing my artful songs 
Because I must. 
My duodenum dislikes 
Everything 
| But sunflower seeds. 
| And so I teach in song 
| What I have learned 
In years of indigestion. 


* * * 


What the bee sings 

Lives in the honey. 

I asked an old philosopher 
Why? 

But he said he did not know. 
He has a false palate 

And cannot taste the tune. 


* * * 


The Master 

Lives in the Himalayas 

And shows theosophists 

And certain Americans 

The Ninety and Ninefold Path. 

Does he know 

That Buddhas make 

Good paper-weights ? 

And Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Has got an option on the astral plane ? 
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The novices 

Repeat their prayers 
Like little pigeons 
Row on row. 

But they have no corn 
In their crops. 


*% * * 


Children laugh like cherry blossoms 
Rustling on a paper wall. 

Priests laugh like cocoanuts 
Dropping in a fountain. ‘| 
I am adjusting my smile. 


¥ * * 


The striations 

On my mistress’ eyebrows 
Are irregular and trellised | 
Like striations 
On a bee’s knees. 


| 
* * * ; | 
| 
| 


The walls of my house 

Are infested with lizards. 

I like them—they make a 

Pleasant noise. 

But they leave memoranda, | 
Little dots on my paper 
Like notes in music. 


* * * 


Our Lord Gatauma Buddha 
Stares at his big toe nail. 
Mine need cutting. 


*% * * 


I sent my love a passion fruit. 
She ate it. 

Her system is much 

Clearer than before. 

She is more regular 

In her comings and goings. 
She is lighter on her feet 

I think. 
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The artist took a grain of rice 

And carved the history of our race. 
There is still room left. 

He weeps and has broken his pen. 
He forgot also 

Five names in the fourth grade 

Of the Emperor’s concubines. 

He weeps and does not use 


A handkerchief. 
* * * 


My navel is a blue fish bowl, 

_ Sun-stricken like the Inland Sea. 
Light, like a fish fin swims 
Therein. 

When I raise my belly 
A little island appears. 


* *% * 


The belfry creaks like a bed 

It’s joints are worn with clamour. 
The bells are tired of devotion : 

I shall sleep standing up. 


* *% * 


I painted a mountain 

Red on a green leaf. 

I had no whitewash and 

My pen was drunk with colour. 
I could not paint the snow. 

I am sad. 


* * * 


Ping Chew eats sunflower seeds. 
They rattle in his begging bowl 
Like beads on an abacus. 

And little children 

Cry after him in the streets— 

“‘ A penny for your thoughts.” 


* * * 


The moon washes her face 
In goats’ milk. 
I asked my love : 


2p* 
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She told me. 
She uses cocoanut oil— 
My lips devour her. 


* * * 


The Master fills 

His ears with seaweed 

And listens to the sewer music 

Of the Yellow Sea. 

He is building a house for shrimps 
And a castle for prawns. 

He has made a priestly winkly-mission 
With cast off amulets. 


* * * 


The lotus dimples redly 

In the dawn 

And sings a naughty love-song 
To the bulrush. 

The bulrush strokes his whiskers 
And flags the message to 

The casuarina tree. 

The buffalo laughs and wallows 
In the mud. 

The philosopher smiles. 

But I am sad— 

I cannot catch the last line. 


* * * 


Little Tinkling Bell 

Treads the waterwheel 

And puts a peanut in the heart 
Of every lotus. 

Her brother leads the buffaloes 
To water 

And drowns earwigs in their 
Hoofmarks. 

Her father has a cast in his eye 
And breeds canaries. 


* * * 


The bull-frog 

Belches from the fountain— 
Boom—boom, 

Like a coolie snoring 

On wet rice bags. 
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His paunch billows 
On the green water, 
Like the sail 

Of a sinking sampan. 


* * * 


The priest says 

“ Love is like a banana.” 

He is old and has a long nose. 
He snuffles. 

How does he know ? 


* * * 


"The Master had a wart 


On his nose. 

He meditated, 

He triumphed. 

Then he died 

And fell with his nose to the earth. 
I gird up my loins, 

Rice for the pilgrim ! 

I take the Holy Road to Bangkolem. 
Wart-prints on the sands of time. 


(Translator’s note: The Jonkinese have no cipher for our exclamation mark but he feels 
justified in placing one here in the attempt to reproduce the powerful cry of the pilgrim for 
the means of preserving life). 


/ 


* * * 


My wife 

Snores like a temple pig. 

My nephew’s second son 

Is a frolicsome lad 

And scientific. 

He fills her mouth with soap, 
She bubbles. 

He takes notes 

And is plotting a graph. 


* * * 


I asked the priest 
When he ate. 

He made answer, 
“* Before noon 

I beg and eat 
My rice.” 
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I craved his blessing, 
He raised his fan. 

“* My son, take heed, 
Make hay 

Before the sun shines.” 


* * * 


Poetry flows from a man 

Like lava from a crater. 

I don’t know why. 

But this I know— 

Pumice-stone keeps the teeth white, 
But volcanic energy 

Makes a man toothless. 


Woodcut by MicHAEL WICKHAM 
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By E. K. BROADUS 
* R. RIVINGTON and Mr. Osborne to see you, Sir.” 


The servant’s announcement ended his reverie. After a 
long day in the printing house, he had counted on a quiet 
evening. His fiftieth birthday had seemed a good time for 

taking stock. He had been looking back over those fifty years—his child- 
hood in the little Derbyshire village ; his seven years of ’prenticeship to 
Master John Wilde of Stationers’ Hall; his start for himself in Fleet 
Street ; his slow rise to affluence as a master-printer ; his pride in his 
honest tradesman life. He was enjoying the retrospect. He grudged the 
pepeueeen, not foreseeing how fraught with possibilities this evening was 
to be. 

Old friends, these visitors—fellow-printers whose rivalry in the trade 
had not affected their friendship for honest Mr. Richardson. Twenty 
years before, Charles Rivington had taken over Richard Chiswell’s 
popseeng business at the Rose and Crown, Paul’s Churchyard, and had 

uilt up a substantial connection as printer of theological works. He had 
brought out one of Whitefield’s earliest books, The Nature and Necessity 
of a New Birth in Christ, and Wesley’s edition of Thomas a Kempis. He was 
to be the founder of a House. For more than a century a Rivington was to 
preside over it. One of his sons was to emigrate, become King’s Printer 
for New York, publish Rivington’s New York Loyal Gazette, print Major 
André’s Cow Chase, and ultimately figure as a spy in the pay of General 
George Washington. A grandson was to publish standard editions of 
Shakespeare, Milton and Locke. A great-grandson was to figure in the 
Tractarian movement as publisher of Tracts for the Times and Newman’s 
Parochial Sermons. Charles Rivington, Richardson’s friend, was a man of 
parts and breeding. They had not been intimates. Richardson was a 
creature of his class, and never really emancipated himself. In Rivington 
there was a touch of the aristocrat. But they trusted each other. When 
Rivington died, Richardson became executor and guardian for Rivington’s 
thirteen children. 

Thomas Osborne was of different calibre. He was reputed at once the 
most illiterate and the most successful bookseller in London. The next few 
years were to provide him with two bids for a vicarious immortality. 
Pope, angry because Osborne was selling subscription copies of his [dad 
for half price, substituted him for Chalmers in the 1742 edition of The 
Dunciad. 

And Johnson knocked him down. According to Johnson, Osborne was 
*« destitute of shame.” “ I have beat many a fellow, but the rest had the 
wit to hold their tongues,” said the Great Cham to his “ dearest lady,” 
Mrs. Piozzi. It is a debatable question whether the other fellows did well 
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to hold their tongues. Perhaps, gentle reader, one of your ancestors was 
numbered among that headlong company. Had he spoken, he too might 
have been recorded in Boswell’s pages : 


Named and known by that moment’s feat ; 
There took his station and degree. 


Only the name would have been necessary. Dame Rumour would have 
done the rest. She was not niggardly in her treatment of Osborne. One 
version had it that he was knocked down in his shop and the magisterial 
foot placed upon his neck. Johnson averred that it happened in his own 
chamber. Thereupon, once more, Rumour set the stage. Osborne was 
standing on a ladder. The lethal weapon which hurled him flaming from 
the etherial sky was the Dictionary. 

Johnson said that Osborne was “ a blockhead ” ; but in Osborne’s hard 
head an idea had germinated. That, in fact, was why Mr. Rivington and 
Mr. Osborne had broken in upon Richardson’s quiet evening. Rivington 
remained in the background. Osborne put the case. There would be, he 
believed, a fair sale for a little book of model letters, nothing nice or pre- 
tentious, plain things really, the sort country people without much school- 
ing would like to have by them when they had to write a letter and didn’t 
just know how to do it. Mr. Rivington and he had supped together. The 
matter had been discussed between them. He himself didn’t pretend to 
know a good letter from a bad one. He did his business by word of mouth 
and when a letter had to be written his clerks did it for him. But Mr. 
Richardson had written prefaces to some of the books he had printed. And 
Mr. Rivington had seen (Osborne smacked his lips over the phrase) some 
of Mr. Richardson’s epistolary compositions. Mr. Rivington thought that 
Mr. Richardson was the man to do it. They had come together to propose 
it. Would Mr. Richardson do it? If so, Mr. Rivington and he would 
print it, and he, ‘Thomas Osborne, would make it sell. 

Mr. Richardson listened and meditated. His thoughts went back to his 
boyhood when he used to write letters for love-lorn village maids. How 
often had they opened their hearts to him, depended upon him for the 
delicate art of addressing to a rustic swain a No that might become a Yes, 
or of chiding without repulsing an over-forward lover! He bethought 
him too of the middle-aged widow, pious but scandalmongering, to whom, 
in the guise of eld, he had written a letter of admonition, fortified with 
sundry Scripture-texts. She had identified his hand-writing, complained 
with tears to his mother. His wise old mother had chidden him—but 
gently, he remembered, assuring him that his principles were right but 
that it would be better to wait a while before giving unasked advice to 
grown-up people. He was old enough now cerjainly— 

“Will it be any harm,” said he to Osborne, “ in a piece you want to be 
written so low, 1f we should instruct them how they should think and act in 
common cases, as well as indite ?”’ ‘“‘ Harm? No,” said blunt Osborne. 
“Twill make the book sell better.” 
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His callers departed. Already his mind teemed with occasions and 
predicaments. ‘‘ Recommending a superior Manservant ”; ‘ Recom- 
mending a Wet-nurse ”; ‘‘ Recommending a Cook-maid”; ‘‘ Recom- 
mending a Chamber-maid”; ‘Recommending a Nursery-maid ” ;— 
obvious, these. His thoughts raced past them. Instruct his readers how 
they should think and act in common cases—there lay the real opportunity. 
“ From a Maid-servant in Town, acquainting her Father and Mother in 
the Country with a Proposal of Marriage, and asking their Consents ” ; 

From a tender Father to an ungracious Son”; “ From a respectful 
Lover to his Mistress” ; ‘“‘ Advice from a Father to a young Beginner, 
what Company to choose, and how to behave in it ”’ ;—possibilities these, 
worth experimenting with tomorrow. Memories of his own ’prentice days : 

From an Apprentice to an Uncle, about a Fraud committed by his 
Fellow-Apprentice”; ‘“‘ From an Apprentice to his Master, begging 
Forgiveness for a great Misdemeanour”’; ‘“‘ From an Apprentice to his 
Friends, in Praise of his Master and Family.’”’ He dwelt on that for a little 
and paused to devise a phrase or two : 

Who can but love such a family ? I wish, when it shall please God to put me in 
such a station, that I may carry myself just as my master does ; and, if I should 
ever marry, have just such a wife as my mistress. 

Why, there were no limits to the possibilities in such a book. Anony- 
mous letters, even ! Proper warnings, of course, ‘“‘ by the hand of a friend.” 
Several of them, perhaps, showing how the thing might be done with 
_ decorum and with nice gradations of severity. And why content himself 
with single letters ? Why not imagine whole successions of contingencies, 
and provide the proper letter for each ? “ A Gentleman to a Lady, pro- 
fessing an Aversion to the tedious Forms of Courtship ” ; ‘‘ The Lady’s 
Answer, encouraging a farther Declaration” ; ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Reply, 
more explicitly avowing his Passion ” ; ‘“ ‘The Lady’s Answer to his Reply, 
putting the Matter on a sudden Issue ”—he went to sleep, devising them. 

He got at it next morning, and for a month or two did little else. And 
then, one day, as he sat re-reading the model letter which he had just 
completed, something happened to him. In his careful script he had 
entitled the letter: “‘ A Father to a Daughter in Service, on hearing of 
her Master’s attempting her Virtue.” He had written : 

My dear Daughter, 

I understand, with great grief of heart, that your master has made some attempts 
on your virtue, and yet that you stay with him. God grant that you have not already 
yielded to his base desires! For when once a person has so far forgotten what 
belongs to himself, or his character, as to make such an attempt, the very con- 
tinuance with him, and in his power, and under the same roof, is an encourage- 
ment to him to prosecute. And if he carries it better, and more civil, at present, it 
is only the more certainly to undo you when he attacks you next. Consider, my dear 
child, your reputation is all you have to trust to. And if you have not already, which 
God forbid ! yielded to him, leave it not to the hazard of another temptation ; but 
come away directly (as you ought to have done on your own motion) at the com- 


mand of 
Your grieved and indulgent Father. 
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Where had he heard something like that ? It came back, the tale that 
some one had told him years ago—of a country girl who had gone out to 
service in a County Family. The son of the house, foiled in persistent 
attempts to seduce her, had at length conceived a just esteem for her 
character and ‘had married her. Social elevation the reward of virtue. A 
Story. 

He laid aside the Model Letters—and Pamela came. In his methodical 
way, he noted on the first page of the manuscript of Pamela: “ Begun 
Nov. 10, 1739,” and on the last page, ‘‘ Finished, Jan. 10, 1739-40.” 
That First Part (he was to write a second of like length) ran to 200,000 
- words. Sundays off, toward 4,000 words a day. His “‘ inspired ink-horn ”’ 
was to flow like that for about fifteen years. He suffered from a chronic 


“ dizziness in the head ”’ and “‘ mistiness in the eyes.”’ “‘ I cannot tell why,” — 
he recorded, “‘ but my nervous disorders will permit me to write with more | 
impunity than to read.” He gave up reading. He appeared less frequently _ 


at his printing house. He became the veritable Man of Letters. Having by 
the sheer chance of Osborne’s suggestion adopted the letter-form, he per- 
sisted in it. When he was not thus developing the plots of his “ fictitious 


adventures,” he was with the same meticulous care, composing voluminous _ 
replies to his correspondents. He preserved their letters and copies of his _ 
replies. As the letters poured in on him, the quiet little man, sitting there 
in his shadowy study, like a little fat spider weaving a web of plots, came to — 


realize what he was accomplishing. 


To readers of the 1740’s, the mere fact that a maid-servant could be made | 


the heroine of a readable ‘‘ romance ”’ was startling enough. The romances 
of Calprenéde and Scudéri, with their high-born ladies and high-flown 
rhetoric, were still setting the pace—romances which Mrs. Pepys had in- 
flicted upon her rebellious husband in the coach; which Addison had 
found occupying the place of honour in Leonora’s library ; which the 


Baron in The Rape of the Lock had made the foundation of his Altar of © 


Love. Brilliant young Hester Mulso, who became “‘ the celebrated Mrs. 
Chapone,” had “ dragged through Le Grand Cyrus in twelve huge volumes; 


Ibrahim, Cléle, and some others, whose names, as well as all the rest of them, | 


I have forgotten.” Even hard-headed Samuel Johnson had “‘ read them all.” 


But here was a plain country girl, destitute of rank and rhetoric, whose | 
fictitious adventures and niceties of conscience captured the attention. | 
Honest Goodman Andrews ! Ingenuous, long-suffering, richly rewarded | 


Pamela! Stern, selfish Mr. B 


! Proud, passionate Lady Davers ! 


Odious Mrs. Jewkes ! The public took them to their hearts. First publish- | 


ed in November, 1740, Pamela reached a fourth edition by May, 1741. 
An epigrammatist, “after reading Pamela,” delivered himself of this 
“ Advice to Booksellers ” : 


Since printers with such pleasing nature write, 
And since so awkwardly your scribes indite, 
Be wise in time and take a friendly hint ; 

Let printers write, and let your writers print. 
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By November, 1741, James Dance had turned it into a comedy for the 
London stage, and Abbé Prévost had translated it into French : Paméla ; 
ou la Vertu recompensée. Traduit de l’ Anglais. En deux tomes. A Londres 
chez T. Woodward. pr. 6s. 

Aaron Hill and Richardson had corresponded for many years before 
Pamela was published. Aaron’s grandiloquent plays had not fared any too 
well on the London stage. Richardson had been unfailingly sympathetic. 
Aaron had three grown daughters, Urania, Astraea and Minerva. Minerva, 
unfortunately, was known to her intimates as ‘‘ Minnie,” but Urania and 
Astraea conscientiously lived up to their names. To Urania and Astraea, 
Richardson sent the two volumes of Pamela, fresh from the press. Urania 
and Astraea were “ quite filled and transported with the triumphs of 
Pamela.” They replied “as soon as they could find their hearts at ease 
enough to tell their transports.” The effect upon Aaron himself was over- 
whelming : 

I have done nothing but read it to others and hear others again read it to me, ever 
since it came into my hands; and I find I am likely to do nothing else, for the 
Lord knows how long yet to come ; because if I lay the book down it comes after 
me. When it has dwelt all day long upon the ear, it takes possession all night of the 
fancy. It has witchcraft in every page of it. 


Most encomiasts would have let it go at that ; but Aaron had a card yet 
to play. The Hills had adopted Harry Campbell, six years old, ‘“‘ son of an 
honest, poor soldier, by a wife, grave, unmeaning and innocent.” Aaron 
was reading Pamela aloud to “‘ some company.” Harry : 


crept under my chair, and was sitting before me on the carpet, with his head 
almost touching the book, and his face bowing down towards the fire. He had sat 
for some time.in this posture, with a stillness that made us conclude him asleep ; 
when on a sudden we heard a succession of heart-heaving sobs, which, while he 
strove to conceal from our notice, his little sides swelled as if they would burst, 
with the throbbing restraint of his sorrow. I turned his innocent face to look to- 
wards me, but his eyes were quite lost in his tears ; which, running down from his 
cheek in free currents, had formed two sincere little fountains on that part of the 
carpet he hung over. All the ladies in company were ready to devour him with 
kisses, and he has since become doubly a favourite ; and is, perhaps, the youngest of 
Pamela’s converts. 


Though sentimental Hills raved over Pamela, and lachrimose children 
deposited sincere little fountains upon sundry carpets, and the Reverend 
Dr. Slocock recommended it from his pulpit of St. Saviour’s, and even 
cynical Mr. Pope said that Pamela “‘ would do more good than many 
volumes of sermons,” there were, it must be admitted, scoffers. The arch- 
scoffer, of course, was Henry Fielding. Wicked Mr. Fielding saw through 
the whole business. ‘‘ Sweet, dear, pretty ”’ Pamela had in fact played her 
cards rather well. ‘“‘ The matchless arts of that young politician ” are 
wittily exposed in An Apology for the Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews. 
Parson Oliver is a neighbour of the Andrews family. When Parson Tickle- 
text sends him a copy of Pamela, explaining that in London “ the pulpit 
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as well as the coffee-house hath resounded with its praise,” Parson Oliver 
waxes righteously indignant. Shamela, he replies, was a baggage, and here 
are some of her real letters to prove it. The letters are ingenious parodies 
of Pamela’s, with just enough twist to make her wiles palpable. 

From Shamela, as all the world knows, Fielding proceeded to Joseph 
Andrews, in which an intended burlesque of Pamela develops into the first 
of his great novels. Richardson plumed himself that : 

the Pamela which [Fielding] abused in his Shamela taught him how to write to 

please, though his manners are so different. Before his Joseph Andrews (hints and 

names taken from that story, with a lewd and ungenerous engraftment), the poor 
man wrote without being read ; | 
but Richardson never forgave Fielding for the double affront. To Sarah — 
Fielding, Richardson said : | 
Had your brother been born in a stable, or been a runner at a sponging-house, we | 
should have thought him a genius, and wished he had had the advantage of a liberal _ 
education, and of being admitted into good company ; but it is beyond my con- © 
ception, that a man of family, and who had some learning, and who really is a _ 
writer, should descend so excessively low. | 
Low as Tom fones was, Richardson did not hesitate to commission Astraea | 
and Minerva to read it for him. He had not, he declared, read it himself. | 
But the Goddess of Justice and the Goddess of Wisdom, having “ got over | 
some reluctance that was bred by a familiar coarseness in the title,” had | 
the audacity to report that they had read “‘ the whole six volumes, and found | 
much masqued merit in ’em all ; a double merit, both of heart and head.” | 
That did for Astraea and Minerva. | 

Meanwhile, Richardson went steadfastly on. He resumed and finished, 
and Rivington printed, and Osborne and James Leake of Bath sold, the 
Letters Written to and for Particular Friends, On the most Important 
Occasions, Directing not only the Requisite Style and Forms to be Observed in — 
Writing Familiar Letters ; but How to Think and Act Fustly and Prudently 
in the Common Concerns of Human Life. Spurred by a continuation, 
Pamela in High Life, written by an anonymous rival, he wrote two more — 
volumes, describing Pamela’s struggles to adapt herself to County Society, 
as the wife of Mr. B . And then he conceived, still in his dogged letter- | 
form, his masterpiece, Clarissa Harlowe. 

Was there ever a story that could be summarized so briefly, and that took 
so many words to tell ? Clarissa, importuned by her parents to marry rich — 
but unattractive Mr. Solmes, accepts the assurance of the fascinating Love- 
lace that he will provide her safe retreat with his family, and runs away with | 
him. Lovelace takes her to a house of ill-fame and ruins her. She dies, 
refusing the repentant Lovelace’s offer of honourable marriage. A relative 
of Clarissa’s kills Lovelace in a duel. Sixty-five words. What with 
Clarissa’s letters to her confidante, and Lovelace’s letters to his friend, and 
sundry other letters, the story runs to nearly 900,000 words. 

Was it Richardson’s shrewdness, or merely his rate of composition, that 
caused the issue of Clarissa in two parts—the first four volumes in the early 
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spring of 1748, the last three in the late autumn of the same year ? Those 
first four volumes brought Clarissa into Lovelace’s clutches—and left her 
there. Clarissa is cast off by her family, publicly known to be in Lovelace’s 
keeping. He will marry her ; he will even draw up formal marriage settle- 
ments : “ but by my soul, Belford, her haughtiness shall be brought down 
to own both love and obligation to me.” Even to the jaded and cynical 
modern reader that fourth volume is curiously compelling. Lovelace will 
seduce her before he will marry her. The whole thing is preposterous, 
incredible. No human being could ever have devised such stratagems, 
suborned such a multitude of agents, successfully brought off such a 
variety of situations. Seduction becomes a punctilio, and the art of seduc- 
tion is elevated to a place among the fine arts. It is all utterly ridiculous— 
and yet, somehow, Clarissa transcends these absurdities—helpless, defiant 
Clarissa, daunting Lovelace’s approaches by the sheer strength of her 
virginal purity. 

Lovelace will win. Clarissa will be shamed. Richardson made that 
clear in the fourth volume. Then came the letters : 

I am pressed, Sir, by a multitude of your admirers, to plead in behalf of your 
amiable Clarissa [wrote Lady Bradshaigh, who, when she had finished the first 
part, flung herself into correspondence under the pen-name of “‘ Mrs. Belfour.’’] 
From hints given in your four volumes, I have but too much reason to apprehend 
a fatal catastrophe. . . . Is it possible, that he who has the art to please in softness, 
in the most natural, easy, humorous, and sensible manner, can resolve to give joy 
only to the ill-natured reader, and heave the compassionate breast with tears for 
irremediable woes ? Tears I would choose to shed for virtue in distress ; but still 
would suffer to flow, in greater abundance, for unexpected turns of happiness, in 
which, Sir, you excel any other author I ever read! When nature ought to be 
touched, you make the very soul feel. 

Which consideration (amongst many others) will, I hope, induce you not to vary 
from what has given your good-natured and judicious readers so much pleasure. 
It is not murder, or any other horrid act, but the preceding distresses, which 
touch and raise the passions of those, at least, whom an author would wish to please, 
supposing him to be such a one as I take you to be. Therefore, Sir, after you have 
brought the divine Clarissa to the very brink of destruction, let me intreat (may I 
say, insist upon) a turn, that will make your almost despairing readers half mad with 
GOV. 3 
But she admitted—‘ with a blush of the deepest dye ’’—that for the life 

of her she couldn’t help liking Lovelace. ‘‘ A sad dog! Why should you 
make him so wicked, and yet so agreeable ? ” 

- Lovely, impetuous, ingenuous Lady Bradshaigh! She rather under- 
rated her charms in her letters to Richardson, declaring that though she 
might write “ like a giddy girl of sixteen,” she was “‘ past the romantic time 
of life.” ‘ I have common understanding and middling judgment, for one of 
my sex, which I tell you for fear you should not find it out ; but if you take 
me for a fool, I do not care a straw.”’ Fortunately, a contemporary portrait 
of her has been preserved—all that a woman should be whose compassion- 
ate breast is heaved with tears for irremediable woes. 
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The summer passed. The other three volumes appeared. Remorseless 
Mr. Richardson dragged Clarissa in the depths. “ Excuse me, good Mr. 
Richardson,” wrote Lady Bradshaigh, “‘ I cannot go on ; it 1s your fault— 
you have done more than I can bear.” She had “shed a pint of tears. 
Her heart was.“ still bursting” as she wrote. Even her otherwise invisible 
husband appeared on the scene, “‘ labouring through the sixth volume 
and interrupting her with transports of grief equal to her own. 

After all, Lady Bradshaigh was only forty. But Colley Cibber, old 
enough at seventy-seven to be rather jaded, vied with Lady Bradshaigh. © 
Cibber and Richardson were friends. Richardson drew a priceless picture 
of the two of them, together at Tunbridge Wells, in that summer of ’48. 
Colley was paying court to the belle of the Wells, Elizabeth Chudleigh, 
who was to become Duchess of Kingston and Countess of Bristol : 


She said pretty things [Richardson wrote]—for she was Miss Chudleigh. He said 
pretty things—for he was Mr. Cibber : and all the company, men and women .. . 
were half as well pleased as if they had said the sprightly things themselves. . . . 
But once I found the laureat squatted upon one of the benches, with a face more 
wrinkled than ordinary with disappointment. ‘‘ I thought,” said I, “ you were of 
the party at the tea-treats—Miss Chudleigh is gone into the tea-room ”—“ Pshaw!”, 
said he, ‘“‘ there is no coming at her, she is so surrounded by the toupets ”—And _ 
I left him upon the fret.—But he was called\to soon after ; and in he flew, and his — 
face shone again, and looked smooth... . | 


“Lord, Lord! What figures do Mr. Nash and Mr. Cibber make, 
hunting after new beauties, and with faces of high importance traversing — 
the walks !’’ Richardson exclaims in a letter to Miss Highmore ! | 


God bless you, come and see them !—And if you do, I will show you a still more — 
grotesque figure than either. A sly sinner, creeping along the very edges of the © 
walks, getting behind benches : one hand in his bosom, the other held up to his 
chin, as if to keep it in its place : afraid of being seen, as a thief of detection. The 
people of fashion, if he happen to cross a walk (which he always does with precipi- 
tation) unsmiling their faces, as if they thought him in their way ; and he as sensible 
of so being, stealing in and out of the book-seller’s shop, as if he had one of their 
glass cases under his coat. 


The friendship between the dashing old beau and the shy, class-con- 
scious little printer is one of the quaintest things in the whole quaint story. | 
Richardson could smile affectionately at Cibber’s extravagances, but he — 
could not bear to hear him criticised. Colley was the prize-joke of his time. 
His vanity was a joke, his Laureate Odes were a joke; as hero of the 
Dunctad he was an enshrined joke ; but when Samuel Johnson described 
Colley’s attempt to submit one of the Odes to him, and his stopping him 
with the exclamation that he “ could not bear such nonsense,” Richardson 
was vastly indignant that Johnson “ did not treat Mr. Cibber with more 
respect.” 

Adept in the ways of Lovelaces, Colley could still feel with Clarissa. 
There is a kind of sardonic appropriateness in the fact that Richardson 
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heard about it from Laetitia Pilkington. Laetitia was an out-at-elbows 
adventuress. In his kindly way, Richardson had helped her : 

I passed two hours this morning with Mr. Cibber [Laetitia wrote], whom I 
found in such real anxiety for Clarissa, as none but so perfect a master of nature 
could have excited. I had related to him, not only the catastrophe of the story, but 
also your truly religious and moral reason for it ; and, when he heard what a dread- 
ful lot her’s was to be, he lost all patience, threw down the book, and vowed he 
would not read another line. To express or paint his passion, would require such 
masterly hands as yours, or his own: he shuddered ; nay, the tears stood in his 
eyes :—“* What!” (said he), “shall I, who have loved and revered the virtuous, 
the beautiful Clarissa, from the same motives I loved Mr. Richardson, bear to stand 
a patient spectator of her ruin ? 


Much more there is, in Laetitia’s letter, to the same effect ; and then: 


In this manner did the dear gentleman, I think I may almost say, rave ; for I 
never saw passion higher wrought than his. When I told him she must die, he 
said, ‘“ G—d d—n him, if she should ! 


Adulation such as this—albeit usually more chastely phrased—Richard- 
son battened on. He surrounded himself with fervid women : 
I will tell you some of my haunts, if you please [he wrote to Lady Bradshaigh]. 
I sometimes visit Miss Westcomb, Ormond Street ; sometimes Mrs. Jodrell, in 
Bedford Row ; sometimes Miss Highmore ; sometimes the wife and sister (two 
very agreeable women) of Mr. Millar, bookseller, in the Strand. My acquaintance 
lies chiefly among the ladies ; I care not who knows it. 


He read aloud to them, currente calamo, the most moving passages from 
Clarissa. ‘They flooded him with sympathetic emotion. He had depicted 
a respectable maid-servant, whose virtue was richly rewarded. He had 
depicted a noble virgin of the middle class, whose fate had heaved the com- 
passionate breast with tears for irremediable woes. He had created a dashing 
blade, whom his fair readers, with blushes of the deepest dye, had found 
rather startlingly agreeable. Why shouldn’t he, his adulators persuaded, 
depict a hero of the upper class, a male paragon ? He swallowed the bait 
and wrote Sir Charles Grandison. Horace Walpole said that it was a picture 
of high life as conceived by a bookseller, and romance as it would be 
spiritualised by a Methodist teacher. Walpole was right, but the chorus of 
praise continued unabated. Richardson gave readings from Sir Charles 
Grandison, and distributed the sheets to his coterie. Mr. Cibber was as 
excited as he had been about Clarissa : 

I have just finished the sheets you favoured me with . . . upon my soul I am 
so choked with suspense, that I won’t tell you a word of the vast delight some had in 
Miss Byron’s company, till you have repeated it by letting me see her again .. . 
Z-ds ! I have not patience till I know what’s become of her. . . . I will not give 
you a pretence to call me flatterer . . . yet since I was born I cannot say, that in all 
my reading of ancients and moderns, I ever met with such variety of entertainment, 
so much goodness of heart, and so indefatigable a capacity to give proofs of it. Can 
any man be a good moral writer that does not take up his pen in the cause of virtue ? 
I had rather have the fame that your amiable zeal for it deserves, than be preferred 
as poet to a Pope, or his Homer. 
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Are you tempted to discount these as mere Cibberian ravings ? Listen 
then to Dr. Benjamin Kennicott, Fellow of Exeter ; Whitehall preacher ; | 
Fellow of the Royal Society; Radcliffe Librarian; canon of Christ 
church, Oxford ; editor of the Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum, cum varius 
lectionibus: 


You will not, you cannot, think me insincere ; because every man, you know, 
makes his own character with Sir Charles Grandison, and is always believed good 
till found otherwise. . . . I must assure you that I know not the man upon earth 
I more honour, as the true friend, and (which completes the character) the success- 
ful friend, of virtue. And not a little vanity, of course, possesses me, at having 
leave to call the friend of mankind, my friend. 


“The friend of mankind.” Were not the French reading Sir Charles 
Grandison in the translation of Abbé Prévost, who had previously regaled 
them with translations of Pamela and Clarissa? Were not the Germans 
reading “‘ a translation of Clarissa in eight volumes, from the celebrated 
Dr. Haller, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Géttengen ? ”’ Were not 
the Dutch reading a translation of Clarissa “‘ by an eminent hand, M. 
Stinstra, of Haarlingen?”’ Had not the celebrated Italian dramatist, 
Carlo Goldoni, ‘‘ done ” Pamela into two comedies, Pamela Nubile and 
Pamela Maritata, performed in thronged Venetian theatres ? 

Praise from the ladies ; praise from men of fashion ; praise from the 
learned ; praise from the European world. What more could there con- 
ceivably be ? A pedestal ? Ashrine ? Well, at least a grotto. 

Grottos were the vogue. Pope had started it with his grotto at ‘Twicken- 
ham. Flatterers gathered there to pay court to the famous poet. Pope 
derided them : 


What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide ? 
They pierce my thickets, through my grot they glide. . 
Is there a parson, much bemused in beer, 

A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer, 

A clerk, foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 

Who pens a stanza when he should engross. . . 

All fly to Twitenham— 


Richardson welcomed them. He built his grotto in the garden back of 
the stately house at North End near Hammersmith, which he bought when 
he was at the height of his prosperity. There his coterie gathered. Dr. 
Johnson said that Richardson could talk of nothing but his own books, but 
the coterie asked nothing better. Colley Cibber, with his “ female fry ” as 
the gallant old gentleman called them ; Hester Mulso, precocious 
authoress of The Loves of Amoret and Melissa and The Story of Fidelia ; 
who, after rejecting Gilbert White of Selborne, married “a sensible, 
ingenious, modest young gentleman,” John Chapone, and, as “ the cele- 
brated Mrs. Chapone,” wrote Letters on the Improvement of the Mind ; 
Mrs. Delany, one of the “ Blues,” whose six volumes of Autobiography and 
Correspondence are entertaining records of the social life of the time ; 
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Susannah Highmore, daughter of the portrait-painter who drew the illus- 
trations for the first editions of Pamela and Clarissa, and herself an artist 
of no mean ability—these and sundry others gathered in the grotto to 
argue—sweetly—with Mr. Richardson about the doings of Pamela and Mr. 
B , Clarissa and Lovelace, Sir Charles and Clementina and Harriet 
Byron—and to listen to his ever-ready readings. 

They were tearful gatherings. His admirers could not read him aloud to 
one another : 

What must have been your feelings [said Miss Highmore] at the time you wrote 
what nobody can read without streaming eyes and heart-breaking sorrow ? It has 
had the same effect on my mother and father as on myself. We could none of us 
read aloud the affecting scenes we met with, but each read to ourselves, and in 
separate apartments wept. 


But with Mr. Richardson himself reading the affecting scenes—and by now 
he did it dry-eyed—his auditors could luxuriate in grief. 

It was probably because handkerchiefs would have concealed the 
countenance that Miss Highmore did not so depict his auditors in the 
drawing which she made of one of these readings. But it is a spirited draw- 
ing. Within the narrow confines of the grotto, on the extreme left, sits 
round little Mr. Richardson, in velvet cap and morning gown, his right 
hand characteristically “in his bosom,” his left holding the manuscript 
of Sir Charles Grandison. Next him, with faces intently turned, are Hester 
Mulso’s father and brother ; opposite, grouped round a table, are Miss 
Prescott, who was to marry Hester’s brother ; the fair artist, Miss High- 
more ; and, centred in the open doorway with its vista of garden foliage, 
Hester Mulso. At the extreme right, somewhat too nonchalantly taking 
snuff, is Mr. Duncombe, Miss Highmore’s lover. But it is evident that Mr. 
Richardson is just beginning one of the affecting scenes. Mr. Mulso, 
senior, is already reaching for his handkerchief. 

And to the grotto came pilgrims from abroad. Herr Reich of Leipsig : 


set out for London purely with a view of cultivating a personal acquaintance with 
so great a man as Mr. Samuel Richardson. . . . After chocolate, Mr. Richardson 
brought us into the garden. . . . Everything I saw, everything I tasted, recalled 
to me the idea of the golden age. . . . In the middle of the garden, over against the 
house, we came to a kind of grotto. . . . It was on this seat, Mr. Le Fevre (Mr. 
Richardson’s friend) told me, that Pamela, Clarissa, and Grandison received their 
birth ; I kissed the ink-horn on the side of it. . . . In the evening, I took my leave 
of the family and returned with Mr. Richardson. I saw him several times since, 
during the eight days I staid in England ; but it was necessary, at last, to quit that 
divine man. . . . He embraced me, and a mutual tenderness deprived us of speech. 
He accompanied me with his eyes as far as he could : I shed tears. 
Mr. Richardson had arrived. Sir Charles Grandison was published in 
1753. He had nine years more in which to enjoy it. Let Dr. Johnson write 
finis : “‘ That fellow died merely from want of change among his flatterers. 
He perished for want of more, like a man obliged to breathe the same air 
till it is exhausted.” 
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THE CULTURE-BROKERS 


By WYNYARD BROWNE 


GROUP of younger critics, associated in the main with Cam- 
bridge—for Cambridge has always bred as many critics as poets— 
have started a sectarian tiff about literature with the reading 
public in general and the readers of democratic taste in particular. 
Nothing could be better for everyone concerned. It is also very salutary 
for the onlookers. Probably it is time that readers of ‘THE LONDON 
Mercury had a chance to see some of the fun : or even to have some of it 
themselves. The Dadaistes set the tone in one of their Manifestoes : 


Avant de vous désinfecter au vitriol et de vous rendre ainsi propres et 
de vous ripoliner avec passion, 

Avant tout cela 

Nous allons prendre un grand bain antiseptique 

Et nous vous avertissons 

C'est nous les assassins. 


Many literary critics are like stock-brokers. They have the same parasitic 
position in society, and their setting of standards is the quotation of 
prices. During the last fifty years the supply of ‘ great’ literature has — 
been considerably below the demand. Prices have gone up. There is a | 
boom in cultural values. The brokers are kept busy. | 

For the ordinary reviewer there is a function: he can tell the public | 
what a book is about, whether as far as he knows it is accurate, or if itisa _ 
novel, or a poem, whether it held his interest, whether he could understand © 
it (assuming that the public knows from experience a little about the | 
reviewer) and whether it is more like the work of Mr. Joyce or Mr. Priestley, 
Mr. Eliot or Mr. Edward Shanks. Such information helps people to 
know which of the innumerable publications of the year they are likely to 
want to read, 

But for the “ serious ”’ literary critics, the culture-brokers, the setters of 
standards, there is no such function. The position, behaviour and effects 
of this small group of them under the able and energetic leadership of 
Dr. Leavis of Cambridge, will be described as cheerfully as possible in this — 
short article. ‘They have climbed, like ivy, up the trunks of two great trees, 
an ash and a withered elm, Dr. I. A. Richards and Mr. T. S. Eliot ; and 
they draw their sustenance, technique and faith, from them. But it is im- 
portant to distinguish the ivy from the tree. Dr. Richards, in his published 
workisnoteven a literary critic, but a philosopher interested in the processes 
of poetry and of communication by language. He has an acute analytic 
mind and has made some very interesting analyses of the processes which 
interest him. Unfortunately, he has occasionally let fall remarks about 
the critic’s concern with value, which have caused all the trouble ; and 
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enabled Dr. Leavis to attach himself as an appendix of great length to Dr. 
Richards. Mr. Eliot is a scholar of Elizabethan drama, a Christian and a 
poet. From time to time he has written essays which have been partly 
commentaries on and partly interpretations of the works of various writers 
—for instance, Dante, Baudelaire, Marvel and the Elizabethan dramatists. 
What estimates of value he has made have had, for the most part, a theologi- 
cal basis. ‘They are not, therefore, “‘ literary values.” He, too, has let fall 
some unfortunate sentences to the effect that the function of criticism is 
the preservation of order and tradition in the literature of a country or a 
continent ; the old elm has encouraged its ivy by giving it self-respect. 

I believe, and Mr. Eliot says somewhere that he was “ at one time 
inclined to take up the extreme position ” that the only critics worth 
reading are those who have practised well the art of which they write— 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats, Tchekov, Arnold, Goethe, Mr. Eliot 
himself and about a score of others—merely because they know what they 
are writing about. Standard-setters and educators of taste, from Longinus 
to Leavis have not known ; or only very vaguely. They have seldom been 
in a position to provide facts. Whether or not they do much harm is un- 
certain : it seems likely that they do. | 

About a year ago in Cambridge Dr. Leavis was associated with the birth 
of a new literary quarterly called Scrutiny, with an ‘“ indispensable 
function,”’ the exact nature of which I have forgotten. (I have lost the 
first number which is out of print, and I am in the country beyond 
reach of the lenders of such papers). It was, in effect, the training of readers, 
the evaluation of writers, and the preservation or revival of tradition ; 
although readers of ‘THE LONDON Mercury will be misled if they think 
of Scrutiny as a ‘ traditional ’ paper. Dr. Leavis and his colleagues set out, 
like a band of altruistic doctors, to examine and to diet the unhealthy 
consciousness of our age. 

No one could blame them for that. It has been a thankless task ; for 
no one likes being tapped and tickled and listened to by even the kindliest 
of unsummoned physicians. Nor do any but the very vain like being put 
on a diet while they have the least vestige of vigour remaining. A bedside 
manner of great charm and tact is needed to force Mrs. Woolfe down the 
throats of those who want to eat Mr. Walpole. It certainly cannot be done 
by the ex cathedra statement that Mrs. Woolfe is better for them, as any 
good nurse maid knows, from experiences with rice-pudding and fat. 
But so exasperated did Dr. and Mrs. Leavis become by this common 
human foible, which they call ‘‘ democratization of standards ” that their 
manner, and sometimes even their manners failed them, almost before 
they had begun the great cure. They were forced to give up doctoring, 
except in schools, where intellectual bullying is customary, and in training 
colleges where it is necessary. And they took to culture-broking. If they 
had kept their tempers and stuck to medical jobs they might have done a 
great deal of good. Dr. Leavis himself at least is earnest and acute. He is 
amazingly quick at spotting symptoms or “ pointers ” of decay even in 
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the writers he most admires. He is “‘ aware of the problems with which 
we are to-day confronted ” (which may not be a quotation from anyone, 
but sounds uncommonly like it). In fact he has all the qualities that should 
enable him to make an accurate “ diagnosis of the contemporary situation.” 
Whether or not his cure would have been effective is debatable. It seems to 
me that he attacks only the symptons, instead of their causes. The general 
literature of a country can never be healthy if men’s minds are not healthy. 
The causes of that ill-health are not literary; they may be moral as 
Christians say, economic as communists and a strange assortment of 
slightly impoverished business men insist, or psychological as Lawrence 
thought. But they are certainly not the result of excessive reading of 
Humbert Wolfe or The Observer or The Book-Society’s choices. When 
someone has measles it is no use getting enraged about the spots. 

Except for a pathetic nostalgia for a village where there would be no 
‘ rackets,’ where the community would be truly organic (but without grow- 
ing into a town), where everyone would have employment, a feeling for his 
craft, and, for recreation, an interest in country customs, nothing leads 
Dr. Leavis or his collaborators to hint at a social solution. This nostalgia at 
times completely overcomes one of them, Mr. Denys Thompson, as a 
result of reading the works of George Sturt, Change in the Village and 
The Wheelwright’s Shop. ‘‘ The lives of the peasants were fulfilled’ he 
writes ‘‘ their relation to each other and their environment adjusted in a 
way now unattainable by anyone.’”’ But even the energy produced by this 
nostalgia is forced into literary channels. “‘ All of this note is meant to 
bear on literature’? Mr. Thompson writes on the next page but one. 
The tradition which Sturt recorded is to be used, apparently, to assist 
schoolboys to ‘‘appreciate” Hardy and T. F. Powys, to understand how 
Shakespeare’s use of language differed from Milton’s, “‘ in what way the 
idiom of newspaper and best-seller and advertising is destructive of fine 
language and of fine living.” This last suggestion has produced an 
excellent, amusing and useful by-product of the scrutineers’ activities, 
a little book by Dr. Leavis and Mr. Thompson called Culture and En- 
vironment in which are collected a great many examples of the way 
advertisements are written and how they affect language. Although it, 
too, is only a discovery of symptoms, if used in schools as the authors 
suggest, it would provide an excellent method of training, not, thank 
Heaven, in sensibility, but the use of language. This little book shows how 
useful its authors might have been if they had persevered in the first part 
of the doctor’s task, if they had been content with pointing at “‘ pointers.” 


II 
The boom in values, whatever its remoter economic or moral causes 
may have been, has had interesting effects. One of them, the terror of 


bankruptcy, is displayed in the passionate anxiety of many people to have 
shares in solvent authors, to be ‘ right’ about what they read; and in 
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their painful embarrassment when someone in whom they were interested 
—say Hemingway—is suddenly announced in the Holy City to be 
uninteresting or even bad. There are, of course, gilt edged securities 
like Joyce, Lawrence, Proust, Virginia Woolfe and, an unexpectedly safe 
thing, T’. F. Powys. Poets are less steady. Hopkins, Eliot, “ late Yeats ” 
and a new one, Ronald Bottrall, are suggested to that rasher kind of 
speculator who is still interested in poets. ‘The most old-established and 
respectable firms like Spenser and Milton are almost in liquidation. The 
evaluations and revaluations continue apace. Sometimes it is more like 
book-making than broking ; and the practise of “ laying off ” in paren- 
thesis to ensure against loss is very common. The danger is this. Young 
readers of Scrutiny and associated publications, who are the only readers 
who will be ‘ trained ’ or influenced by them, will end by reading fiction 
or poetry to judge and not to enjoy. By ‘ enjoy ’ I do not mean the kind 
of pleasure that “ belongs with smoking.” I mean that positive pleasure 
which accompanies any aesthetic experience, any act of comprehension. 
Once this pleasure is no longer possible or no longer sought, not only will 
there be no sufficient impulse to read or purpose in reading, but the best, 
the only, criterion of “ good art ” will be lost. The poor creatures will not 
even be able to judge. Luckily this will not happen to many people : 
but Scrutiny sells well and its readers are likely to be of the more intelligent 
sort. An epidemic among the intelligent is more disastrous than a plague 
among fools. 

I do not want to be accused of advocating ‘ uncritical reading,’ because 
I say that judgment of the thing read is not the proper end of reading. The 
more you understand how Shakespeare or Mr. Noel Coward get their 
effects, the greater effort you make to understand the significance of those 
effects, the greater will be your enjoyment, and your capacity for living. 
But if you do go all the way to Waterloo and Shaftesbury Avenue, or read 
King Lear and The Vortex, in order to be able to say that Shakespeare is 
a greater writer than Mr. Coward, or that Shakespeare’s blank verse is 
more complex and effective than Mr. Coward’s blank prose, you are 
wasting your time and destroying your spirit. And this is the kind of 
activity which Dr. Leavis encourages by his “training in critical 
awareness.” 


III 


In 1931 Ezra Pound wrote a very funny and strongly antiseptic little 
pamphlet called How to Read, published by Desmond Harmsworth. He 
attacked academic methods of literary instruction ; described a method 
of his own, based on an examination of technical discoveries in the use of 
language from Confucius to Rimbaud ; and suggested a curriculum :— 

Confucius—In full (there being no satisfactory English version, one would have 
either to learn Chinese, or make use of the French version by Panthier.) 

Homer—In full (Latin cribs, Hughes Salel in French, no Satisfactory English, 
though Chapman may be used for reference). 
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Ovid—And the Latin personal poets, Catullus and Propertius. (Golding’s 

Metamorphose, Marlowe’s Amores. There is no useful version of Catullus). 

A Provengal Song Book—With cross references to Minnesingers, and to Bion, 
perhaps thirty poems in all. 

Dante—* And his circle” ; that is to say Dante and thirty poems by his con- 
temporaries, mostly by Guido Cavalcanti. 

Villon— 

Parenthetically—Some other medieval matter might be added, and some general 
outline of history of thought through the Renaissance. f ; 

Voltaire—That is to say some incursion into his critical writings, not into his 
attempts at fiction and drama, and some dip into his contemporaries (prose). 

Stendhal—{At least a book and a half). 

Flaubert (omitting Salammbo and the Tentation)—and the Goncourts. 

Gantier, Corbiére, Rimbaud. 

“ For the purposes of general education,” he says, “‘ we could omit all _ 
study of monistic totemism and voodoo for at least fifty years, and study 
of Shakespeare for thirty on the ground that acquaintance with these 
subjects is already very widely diffused, and that one absorbs quite 
enough knowledge of them from boring circumjacent conversation.” 
Mr. Pound believes that after this innoculation, the student could be 
“ with safety exposed to modernity or anything else'in literature. | mean 
he wouldn’t lose his head or ascribe ridiculous values to works of second 
intensity.”’ Here we find him, in spite of his humour, in the same camp 
with Dr. Leavis, asserting that the end of literary study is the ascription of 
values. His curriculum is only ridiculous because it is intended as a 
preparation for being right about writers. Perhaps the best evidence 
against him is to be found in his own poems where you can see to what 
cosmopolitan trickery his multi-lingual erudition has brought him. 

Luckily we do not have to take Mr. Pound seriously : or at least not as 
seriously as Dr. Leavis does in his pamphlet How to Teach Reading: A 
Primer for Ezra Pound, which appeared last year. Mr. Pound makes him 
feel that he and the rest of ‘“‘ the cultivated” are in a plight. ‘“‘ Think,” he 
says pathetically, ‘‘ of the range and variety of the literature in which the 
cultivated modern must pretend to be at home.” Here, at last, is part of 
the secret of the anxiety and nervous irritability of Dr. Leavis and his 
friends. There is so much that they must pretend to have read. It is 
pathetic because it is so unnecessary. No one would mind if he hadn’t 
read Corbiére or if Mr. Denys Thompson was bored by Proust or if one 
of the other editors hadn’t quite kept up with Whitehead or Wyndham 
Lewis. If anyone did mind they could very easily be ignored ; or a joke 
might even be made, if it was in good taste. But that is part of the trouble. 

‘The acquiring of taste ” Dr. Leavis goes on to say “‘ is probably more 
difficult to-day than it ever was before.” In fact he suggests that it is a 
whole time job. If by taste is meant, as it was in the eighteenth century, 
sharing the opinions of all “ the competent,” this is, of course, true. At a 
time like this, when the competent disagree, among themselves, the 
acquisition is clearly impossible. But if by taste is meant—and this is the 
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only sense in which its acquisition is worth while—the faculty of basing 
opinions soundly and honestly on whatever knowledge and experience 
you have, then it is no harder to acquire than it ever was. Good taste is 
largely a result of personal integrity. 

After expressing his embarrassment at the difficulty of acquiring taste, 
Dr. Leavis, very rightly and sensibly, goes on to say that a knowledge of 
the literature in one’s own language and a comprehension of its ‘ tradition ’ 
is much more important than Mr. Pound’s polyglot eclecticism. Mr. 
Pound probably took a knowledge of the home-grown stuff for granted. 
His reason for the exclusion of Shakespeare suggests that he did; but 
Dr. Leavis was too shocked by the joke to notice what it implied. How- 
ever that may have been, he has adopted from Mr. Eliot’s essay, Tradition 
and the Individual Talent, which in the Cambridge English School rivals 
Dr. Richard’s Principles of Literary Criticism, for a place above the Poetics 
of Aristotle, a belief in and a description of literary tradition which should 
be useful to writers as well as readers. But Mr. Pound’s pranks and 
* perversities ’ soon forced him to drop his faith into a quagmire of peda- 
gogy whence it may be hard to recover. The earlier part of literature has 
always been sunk in this bog. Only lately have living poets been lost there 
Dr. Leavis refers to ‘‘ Mr. Pound’s Hugh Selwyn Mauberly and other 
such modern verse as seems to merit attention (opportunity for first hand 
criticism).”’ A poet should bastinado any critic who suggests that the 
reason for attending to his work is that it provides opportunities for critic- 
ism. Good poetry never has and never will be written as raw-material for 
critics ; nor has it ever merited attention on that score. There is a danger, 
if critics continue to assert their own importance so menacingly, that men 
who might have written poetry, in an age when critics knew their place or 
in a country without critics, will devote their energy to writing ‘“ material 
for criticism.” Mr. Bottrall has already shown the way. Fortunately the 
prospect is not very seductive. 


IV 


In 1931, The Minority Press published The Loosening and Other Poems 
by Ronald Bottrall. It has since become one of the books in which “ the 
cultivated modern must pretend to be at home.” Dr. Leavis writes : 


There is another young poet whose achieved work leaves no room for doubt 
about his future. Mr. Ronald Bottrall’s development has been remarkably rapid 
and sure—it is convincing—and his published volume establishes him as a very 
considerable poet indeed. The poem from which the stanzas printed as an epigraph 
to this book were chosen—The Thrysus Retipped—is one of the earliest in his fully 
personal manner :— 


Nightingales, Anangke, a sunset or the meanest flower 
Were formerly the potentialities of poetry, 

But now what are they to do with one another 

With Dionysus or with me ? 
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Drawn for a time towards inept vivisection 
I learned to air profundity in a comment 
As well by understudying Joyce as Valéry, 
Both sorting ill with my bent. 


Two things are immediately remarkable: that this poem is “ about ” 
the plight of poetry, and that it is written for critics or at any rate for 
“ cultivated moderns,” to whom the names Joyce and Valéry may be 
expected to convey some more or less precise meaning. It would mean 
nothing at all to a farmer, a bus conductor, a shopgirl or almost anyone in 
any factory. It would mean very little to most politicians, stockbrokers, 
clergymen, filmstars, scientists, soldiers, footballers and even dons. It 
would mean as much as it says only to the less stupid members of the 
intelligentsia of whom there are very few and they mostly ‘ critics.’ ‘This 
almost laughable limitation of the audience is due in part to uncontrollable 
factors. Poetry, as the first stanza says, has lost touch with life. 
But the particular nature of the limitation 1s due to the insistence of critics 
like Dr. Leavis on the necessity of the deliberate and conscious protection 
of poetry by a minority of the cultivated. The cultivated, if they have any 
money, would protect poetry best by helping to provide poets with a 
living, and not talking too much about their work. 

It may be necessary in these days for a poet to choose his audience. 
So many people can read, and their lives are so narrowly specialized. 
But the audience chosen affects the poetry, and Mr. Bottrall’s choice has 
the worst possible effect. Shakespeare’s much admired “ universality ” 
was largely due to the fact that the audiences at the Globe were a very 
mixed lot, and contained a large percentage of low-brows. If Mr. Bottrall 
were to address—not “ write for,” nor expect to be read by, but keep in 
mind as potential readers—the subscribers to The Daily Mail, a cinema 
audience, factory workers, or public schoolboys, some large heterogeneous 
group of people with something less general than their humanity in 
common, which would enable him to visualize them as a group, his poetry 
would, I believe, become fuller and finer—not necessarily better accord- 
ing to any aesthetic criterion, but a more useful and healthy part of the 
life of our time. I am not suggesting that poets should write down to a 
public, or emulate Miss Stitch ; but they should try to remember the 
human race, which still exists quite spontaneously, in spite of specializa- 
tion and aeroplanes and Marx and Freud and the technical experiments of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. 


The important works of to-day, unlike those of the past, tend to appeal only at 
the highest level of response, which only a tiny minority can reach, instead of at a 
number of levels, 


writes Dr. Leavis. ‘The answer is that they are so much the less important. 
The poetry of Shakespeare would not be any the worse, if it had appealed 
only to Dr. Leavis and myself ; but it would be very much less important. 
In fact its importance would be almost negligible. 
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_If we examine more of Mr. Bottrall’s poetry it should be possible to 
discover some reasons why it appeals only “at the highest level of re- 
sponse,” apart from the fact that he probably intended it to. We shall 
discover one of the qualities which appeal at that level and at no others. 

His poem Cracow affords an adequate example : 


Give the Cathedral, if you will 
A titillation in the wet 
Bath of your senses, swing the blue 
And gold vaulting till 
You arch your preconceptions into 
A ‘ period ’ frame of mind, spraw 
Yourself in the incense and thus prove 
That you appraise it all 

. Correctly ; you may even forget 
That outside it is snowing. 


The first thing noticeable for our purpose is that this is about the contem- 
plation of architecture, of religious architecture, by someone who is 
sufficiently interested to have ‘ preconceptions,’ sufficiently self-conscious 
to be expected to put himself into a “‘ ‘ period ’ frame of mind,” and to 
wish to “ appraise it all correctly.”” For this the reader must, at least, 
have had some experience of cultivated tourisme ; Mr. Bottrall gives 
little such help as Shakespeare gave his audience about Rome 
or Lear’s England, though Shakespeare, of course, had the advantage of 
not being very cultivated himself : 


The Poles, they tell me with pride. 

Are the most devoted Catholics 

In Europe, and maybe, 

For their churches are always crowded 

And no chance passer omits to bare his head. 
Luther is defied with gilt, while the baroque 
Keeps heretics at bay. 


For this the reader must have had some experience of Roman Catholic 
countries. He must have enough knowledge of history and theology to 
have an adequate response to Luther ; and the baroque must mean some- 
thing to him. The next stanza but one is, I suppose, a quotation from 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy. If so, it demands considerable knowledge of 
Elizabethan drama, and a little of the New Testament. Mr. Eliot is 
responsible for this habit. But he at least puts notes at the end to explain 
where it all comes from. 
Or this stanza from a poem called Miles Ingloriosus : 


A parade of Finnish soldiers 

In their first service year 

Exhaling ‘‘ Lokalpatriotismus ” ; each 
Face more Asiatic than the last 

And each more drearily 

Static against mobility of ideas. 
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Notable examples these of functionalist 

‘ Fitness for their end ’—to bash their heads 
Against a brick wall—and thus ‘ beautiful ’ 
Some might argue, or at least ‘ perfect.’ 

“ Ah,” he said “ brachycephalic ! ”’ 


For this it would be better if the reader had been to Finland. He would 
have to know a little German to get the associations of “‘ Lokalpatriotismus. 
He must understand the terminology of aesthetics, recognize the theory of 
functionalism, know perhaps a little Greek, and certainly something about 
psycho-physical types. One of the reasons why Mr. Bottrall only appeals 
to a “ tiny minority ” must already be fairly clear. One almost wonders 
whether he appeals to himself as much as he might if he “ knew ” a little 
more. 

Milton said, as most people must know by now, that poetry was “ simple, 
sensuous and passionate.” Dr. Leavis and even Dr. Richards at times— 
after all he is largely to blame for this part of the fiasco—will have it 
complex, cerebral and exhausted of passion. The first two qualities they 
demand ; the last they get whether they like it or not. A comparatively 
simple poem, a ‘ love ’ poem, will show what happens : 


You have started the ghost 

Of countless riches 

In this little room 

Lit up for me a cosmos 

Where before was the monotone 
Of the stove and scales 

In patient octaves. 


Diirer would have drawn, 

‘You placid and self-sufficient, 
Bounded by silence, your 

Black hair trapped and bent 
Into finite lives ; 

And in truth, when you have set 
In order the last chair 

It is the pinnacle 

Stone of your cathedral. 


The important images in this poem, by far the ‘ simplest’ of all his 
ublished work, are all taken from the arts—music, painting, architecture. 
t will appeal to those whose business these things are, those who are 

accustomed to think in these terms, and to few others. It is the poetry of 
an aesthete written for aestheticians. Fielding said something relevant to 
this subject in Tom Jones : 

An author ought to regard himself, not as a gentleman who gives a private or 


eleemosynary treat, but rather as one who keeps a public ordinary, at which all 
persons are welcome for their money. 


Readers of this article who do not know Dr. Leavis’ work must not go 
away with the idea that he is a sort of literary villain, with no end to the 
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tale of his crimes. He is a man of very quick intelligence who cares in- 
tensely for poetry and serves its cause on occasion with almost fanatical 
fervour. But his belief in the necessity of “‘ minority culture ” and in the 
value of values does grave harm to the cause he serves. If he thinks that I 
am hanging him for a trifle, the stealing of a horse, the answer is: ‘“‘ You 
are not to be hanged, sir, for stealing a horse. You are to be hanged that 
horses may not be stolen.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MODERN VERSE 
(To the Editor of THE LonpoN MERcuRY) 
ba fae may be an old fogey, but I cannot understand why your paper, and other papers, 


will insist on printing verse which seems to me to be not only unmusical but incompre- 
hensible. You are not the worst ; the weeklies go father than you do; but the disease is 
obviously spreading and I should have thought that you, well-known to be Conservative, 
might have done your best to discourage it, instead of which you encourage it. Can we rely 
upon no one to support common-sense and the great traditions of English literature ?.— 
Yours, etc., 
Bournemouth, VINDOR. 

August, 1933. 

[Our correspondent’s signature rather puzzles us. He may have meant to sign himself 
‘‘ Vindex,” he may have meant to sign himself “ Vindicator”; perhaps “ Vindor ” is 
Esperanto. Anyhow, his attack leaves our withers unwrung, for we are gone for on both 
flanks, some calling us stick-in-the-muds, and some calling us Bolsheviks —Ed. L.M.] 


DEATH OF THE LAC/EDEMOMAUS 
(To the Editor of THe LoNDON MERCURY) 


IR,—For fifty odd years I have striven at intervals to find or achieve a fit rendering of 
Simonides’ epigram. In the last six weeks this has shaped itself. Is it good enough ? 


“ Stranger, to Sparta say—Here we are laid ; 


She taught us ; we obeyed.” A.D.I. 
A. D. INNEs, 
Uplyme, Lyme Regis. (‘“‘ Taught ” is nearer €juaot than “ called ”’). 
27/1/33 


DESTRUCTION OF TREES 
(To the Editor of Tae LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—I think you ought to know that “‘ The Forestry Commission ” have bought the 

lovely oak woods that run from Wheelbarrow town (mentioned im one of Sheila K. 
Smith’s novels) to Palmstead, alongside a series of unspoilt; wild, and practically unknown 
dells and valleys, and intend to destroy most of these trees and‘to put up firs in their place. 
Our family, and others who know and love Kent well, besides the local people, and who have 
tramped these parts, will in a few years’ time have the wild and beautiful nature of this 
place taken away for ever.! For how can unnatural and artificial fir trees take the place of 
the wild oak ? Can you in any way champion the cause of preserving these unknown (but 
as yet safe from the destroyer) and lovely bits of our country.? Surely these unfrequented 
spots count as much as the places that everyone knows ? And if they all go? Will there be 
any secluded spots left ? There is a lovely undulating wooded dale at the end of Chee Dale, 
and at the beginning of Millars Dale in Derbyshire, which is rather like the gentle pastoral 
slopes round about Grasmere, and it can be compared in a lesser degree to this spot here 
which lies between the lovely Elham Valley and the Canterbury Bridge—Upper Lynsor 
Court Valley which all meet at Stelling Minnis. We knew this country as children and 
spent our summer holidays for 10 years on a farm, and you can imagine what it feels like to 
see your second home after a number of years being, suddenly summitted to the far seeing 
plans of the “ Forestry Commission.”’—Yours, etc. 


Heathwood Lodge, Maurice 'TILDESLEY. 
Stelling, Nr. Canterbury. t 
June 19th, 1933. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interests is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


ICTIONARIES being one of the most fascinating subjects in the world, 

I have naturally turned with pleasant expectation to a little book recently 

issued at five shillings by the Oxford University Press, A Survey of English 

Dictionaries, by Mr. M. M. Mathews. Mr. Mathews, who writes from 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, aims at giving a brief historical account of English 
lexicography, and also at describing the chief characteristics of the English diction- 
aries which are in common use today. His whole book, appendices and all, only 
runs to about a hundred and twenty pages, so he has not space to go very deeply 
into things. Still his survey is interesting and readable and should be of value to 
such users of dictionaries as care to know something of the history, and principles 
of construction, of the volumes they employ. Mr. Mathews opens with a short note 
on the main components of the English Vocabulary, and follows this with three 
historical chapters, tracing the English dictionary from its dim origins in eighth 
century glossaries to the nineteenth century. Then he passes on to special types 
of dictionaries, the historical principle in lexicography, and a review of lexicographic 
methods in the course of which he quotes as an example the definitions of “‘ fraternity ” 
from Cawdrey’s single word “ brotherhood ” in 1604 to the thousand words or so 
of the Oxford English Dictionary in 1898. His last chapter (save for some appendices) 
is devoted to describing the chief features of some of the principal modern dictionaries. 
It is not, perhaps, a remark strictly pertinent to a review of Mr. Mathews’ little 
book—though in this particular chronicle I may perhaps be allowed to make it— 
but what a good subject for a collection of books is provided by the English Dictionary. 
Yet I know no one, personally, who is engaged upon making such a collection, though 
(to judge from the prices asked for all but one or two dictionaries in the Catalogues 
I receive) it would not be expensive to form. Only the thought that I already collect 
far too many things prevents me from collecting old dictionaries myself. 


HE July number of The American Book Collector. (Metuchen, New Jersey, 

U.S.A., $4.20 a year or 50 cents a copy) has a further instalment of Messrs. — 
C. F. Heartman and H. B. Weiss’s Notes Toward a Bibliography of John Howard 
Payne. Mr. Oscar Wegelin contributes A List of Editions of the Poems of Anne 
Bradstreet, with Several Additional Books Relating to Her—Anne Bradstreet being 
(in case you do not remember) the authoress of The Tenth Muse, which, though 
published in London, in 1650, was the first volume of English poetry written in 
North America by a resident thereof. One of the liveliest contributors to this always 
lively magazine is its London correspondent “ Phelim.” His notes are usually full of 
pungency—and of downright hard slogging at various forms of bibliographical 
bunkum. There must be quite a number of persons who dislike “‘ Phelim ” with 
some intensity of feeling by this time—but he is performing a service by speaking 
out as plainly as he does. 
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NOTES ON SALES 


i an late Lord Rosebery’s Collection of Napoleonic books and manuscripts 
was sold at Sotheby’s on July 24th and 2sth, bringing in a total of about £12,500, 
of which over £11,000 was accounted for by the autograph letters and other manu- 
scripts. £4,400 was paid by Messrs. Maggs for eight love letters written by Napoleon 
to Josephine between March 1796 and May 1800. These formerly belonged to Charles 
Tennant who published them in facsimile. Messrs. Maggs also paid £1,000 for 
Napoleon’s farewell letter to Marie Louise, written on April 2oth, 1814, on leaving 
for Elba, and they were the purchasers of several other important lots. In realising 
over {49,000 in all, the Durdans Library certainly brought in a very much larger sum 
than anyone would have predicted. 


“yb most notable lot in Messrs. Sotheby’s sale on July 3rd, 4th and sth, 
was a copy of the first Kilmarnock edition of Robert Burns’s Poems, Chiefly 
in the Scottish Dialect, 1786. It bore the book plate of Burns’s patron, Lord Glencairn, 
on whose death he wrote a well-known poem. It sold for £1,300, which was a very 
good price (though the record for the book is £2,450 in 1929), since this particular 
book was sold at the same rooms for £780 as lately as 1926. In the same sale was 
the autograph manuscript of Sir J. M. Barrie’s A Window in Thrums, which received 
a bid of £420. I understand, however, that it was not sold at that figure. 


NE or two important books passed through Messrs. Hodgson’s rooms in 

Chancery Lane during July. In their sale of July 6th and 7th was a set (not quite 
complete, but still a very good one) of The London Gazette, from its start (as the 
Oxford Gazette in 1665) down to 1929. This fetched £520. A rare ‘“‘ Shakespeare 
allusion book,” Covell’s Polimanteia, 1595, sold for £148. On July 12th there was 
sold a copy of the first edition, 1859, of Edward Fitzgerald’s translation of the Rubatyat 
of Omar Khayyam, published originally at one shilling by Messrs. Quaritch. The 
book sold so poorly at first that at one time the publishers put copies in their twopenny 
box ! The present copy sold for £890, at which sum it was bought by Messrs. Maggs. 
A rather finer example of this rare book fetched £1,410 in the same auction-rooms in 
1929, in which year also the Jerome D. Kern copy fetched £1,600 in New York. 


Ds, July sale which must be mentioned, if only briefly, was that at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s on the 17th, when the very interesting and attractive angling 
library of the late Alfred Denison, of Ossington Park, Newark, was dispersed. The 
chief lot consisted of the first five editions of Izaak Walton’s Compleat Angler—those 
of 1653, 1655, 1661, 1668 and 1676— which were bought for £1,250 by a private 
collector. Govert Bac’s Boecken, Antwerp, circa 1490, was sold to Messrs. Ellis and 
Smith for {£goo. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


1 fesiaae ELLIS, of 29 New Bond Street, London, W.1., at the beginning of 

their catalogue number 296 announce the death, at the age of 71, of Mr. James 

Joseph Holdsworth, who was an assistant with the firm from 1886 to 1902, and a 

partner from 1902 to 1929. No doubt there are many readers of these notes who 

remember him, and will regret to hear of his passing. As for the catalogue itself :— 
2F 
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in this I notice a copy of the first complete edition of the Giuures of Moliére, Paris, 
8 volumes, 12mo., 1682, bound in modern red Morocco, for £42. The list also 
includes a number of interesting books on Russia, among them being William White’s 
The Rarities of Russia with the Interest of England in point of Trade with that Country, 
4to., 1662—a title which has almost a topical ring about it. The book is said to be 
extremely rare and is priced {45. 


R. THOMAS THORP’S catalogue number 164, issued from his new shop at 

5 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. (of which there are three photographs on 
the covers), is more sumptuous in format than has been the custom of this firm in its 
previous issues, being a well printed and illustrated quarto, containing just under 
seven hundred items. Some famous books with coloured plates are listed, among them 
being J. C. Nattes’s Bath, folio, 1806, £32 10s., and Boydell’s Picturesque Scenery of 
Norway, folio, 2 volumes in one, 1820, £50. There are also many books with illustra- 
tions after Rowlandson, and some fine bindings. And, what may be mentioned in 
connection with the Dictionary paragraph at the beginning of my notes this month, 
the 1611 folio edition of Randle Cotgrave’s A Dictionarie of French and English 
Tongues is offered for £7 10s., while £22 10s. is asked for the first edition, 2 volumes 
folio, 1755, of Johnson’s A Dictionary of the English Language, described as a fine copy 
but in a modern binding. 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN, of 43 Piccadilly, London, W.1., in number 5 of their 

Piccadilly Notes offer a collection of a hundred and twenty-four English 
quarto plays, published between 1604 and 1664. They are bound in twelve volumes, 
contemporary calf, and the price of the collection is five thousand guineas. The only 
true Shakespearean play included is the Pericles of 1630, but Heywood, Massinger, 
penn ee Shirley and many other seventeenth century dramatists are well repre- 
sented. 


HE well-known American bookselling firm of James F. Drake, Inc., has 
moved into larger premises, so I hear, at 24 West 40th Street, New York. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


EMERY WALKER. 


-N SIR EMERY WALKER, who died at Hammersmith on July 22nd, in his 
| 83rd year, there passed away one to whom more than to any other we owe 
the modern revival of printing. More, even, than to William Morris ; for 
Morris’s studies of early printing were first inspired and directed by Walker, who 
was also his counsellor and guide in the technical working of the Kelmscott Press 
from its beginning in 1888 down to its close after Morris’s death in 1896. Then 
came the Doves Press, whose early books, drawing much of their austere beauty from 
the purified Jenson type in which they are printed, owe that, and much more, to the 
supreme yet delicate craftsmanship which, while the partnership with Cobden-San- 
derson lasted—from 1900 to 1909,—Walker gave to every part of their production— 
composition, presswork, ink and paper. 

Germany also owes more to Emery Walker for its revival of printing than to any 
other one man. It is not merely that in general the influence of the Kelmscott and 
Doves Presses was, at the beginning at least, much more fruitful in Germany than in 
England. More particularly, it was to Walker that the owners of the Insel-Verlag 
of Leipzig went, at the beginning of this century, for the lay-outs of the books they 
were proposing to print in roman type ; and by Walker’s advice they commissioned 
_ Edward Johnston, Graily Hewitt and Eric Gill to draw title-pages and other lettering 
for their series. From the work of the Insel-Verlag may be dated the whole movement 
for the modern revival of printing in Germany. 

Not the least lovable of Walker’s many endearing qualities was the abounding 
generosity with which he was always ready to put his great store of information, as 
well as his experience and consummate taste, at the service of any who seriously 
sought it. If I recall here my own relations with him, it is only because I know that 
they are typical of those enjoyed by others who, like myself, are conscious that they 
learned more about the conditions of fine printing from Emery Walker than from any 
other source. It is more than thirty years since I was first introduced to him at 
Clifford’s Inn by Joseph Thorp, who at that time was helping me in my own business 
and was himself entering upon a new career in printing and advertising. I then learned 
in detail for the first time how modern printing traces back its lineage to the noble work 
of the first printers, and especially how our present roman alphabet is the descendant, 
sadly degenerate both in size and in feature, of the types of Jenson and the other early 
Italians. Walker showed me how the large and generous type and the closely spaced 
pages of the primitives have a nobility and a legibility which are wanting from the thin, 
stunted and wide-spaced printing of the moderns. He told me about the revived use 
of Caslon’s types by the Whittinghams in the ’forties of last century, and the so-called 
Old Style founts which sprang from it, especially that cut by Miller & Richard of 
Edinburgh, which he preferred to Caslon’s letter for use in any size less than pica. 
From the day of that first visit I was privileged to go to Walker again and again for 
advice, which was never withheld, on any matter which concerned printing or illus- 
tration. 


A PIONEER OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
O inspiring and far-reaching has been Walker’s influence in letter-press printing 
that one is apt to overlook his life-long work as a photo-engraver. His connection 
with process engraving dated from as far back as 1873, when he worked with Alfred 
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Dawson, a son of the Nottingham landscape painter, at the office of the Typographic 
Etching Company, of which later he became the manager, and later still the owner. 
From the pressman who proved the firm’s blocks, Walker learned how to print with 
an Albion press ; and the experience which he then gained was of the highest value 
later on for the ‘work of the Kelmscott and Doves Presses. His work in half-tone, 
photo-gravure, and later in collotype, carried out successively under the style of Walker 
& Boutell, of Walker & Cockerell, and, lastly, of Emery Walker Ltd., at Clifford’s 
Inn and Hammersmith, are so well known that I need do no more than mention 
them. His love and knowledge of paintings and especially of historical portraits went 
hand in hand with his work in photography and engraving ; and a great part of the 
plates with which such sumptuous catalogues as those of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club were illustrated, were engraved and printed by him, as were those of many other 
volumes dealing with famous collections and with the works of great masters. Walker 
took a great delight in old maps: the reprints of Saxton’s maps of England, now in 
course of publication by the Stationery Office, are recent and characteristic work done 
by his firm. 

The knighthood which he received in 1930 was universally greeted as a recognition 
of his services to art, to archaeology and, especially, to printing over a working life 
of more than half a century. 


ANCIENT SONGS ON MOORISH SUBJECTS.* 


Y what we at least must regard as a remarkable bit of good fortune, this book 
remained in proof for 157 years before being printed just the other day at the 
Oxford Press. Bishop Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry are universally known ; 
original poem, The Hermit of Warkworth, is known only to the few ; but this small 
collection of Spanish Songs with Percy’s translation facing each of the poems was 
quite unknown until a few months since, when the proofs, corrected for press, were 
found amongst other papers belonging to the Bishop’s family, by whom they were 
given to the Bodleian. So here they are at long last. 
What S. Leacroft at the Globe, Charing Cross, set out to perform in 1775 is now, after 
a delay of a hundred and fifty-seven years, accomplished by John Johnson at the Oxford 
University Press. 


They are printed on Batchelor’s paper in a style and setting which faithfully reproduce 
those of the eighteenth century proofs. The type is Caslon’s Old Face, in great primer 
size, double-leaded, the Spanish text being in italics, the translation in roman. Mr. 
Johnson was able to identify also the copper-plates engraved for the frontispiece 
and title-page of the book, as well as a cancelled plate of each. These are also printed — 
here from the original plates. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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*Anctent Songs Chiefly on Moorish Subjects. Translated from the Spanish by Thomas 


Percy. With a Preface by David Nichol Smith. 4to. Oxford University Press. 230 copies. 
Two guineas net. 
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CHRONICLES 
MUSIC 


LES BALLETS RUSSES DE MONTE CARLO 
CONCERT NOTES 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY. By Liton Vatias. Translated by M. & G. O’BRIEN. 
O.U.P. (Humphrey Milford). 21s. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF OPERA. By Herman KLEIN. Routledge. ros. 6d. 
FACING THE MUSIC. By W. J. Turner. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


HE visit of the Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo at the Alhambra Theatre has been 

one of the outstanding events of the London Season, both from a musical and a 
general artistic point of view. Many people felt when Diaghilev died that the death 
blow of Ballet had been struck. But there were others who felt like myself, that 
Ballet was the outstanding modern form of stage art, that was supplanting opera in 
the public favour, great loss though real opera may be. 

Ballet has the advantage over opera that it is comparatively short ; and that 
musicians write music for an orchestra, dancers arrange dances for dancers and 
scenic designers design scenes for the stage and dresses for the dancers which have to 
conform to certain definite limitations. 

In opera these simplicities become confused : musicians have to write music for 
singers who are supposed to be actors and musicians as well, but are generally neither ; 
the singers insist on modifications of the designs, etc., etc., and the whole scheme is 
spoilt. 

Diaghilev was a genius who combined amazingly original and “‘ creative ” taste, with 
an expert knowledge of music, painting, dancing, and stage presentation. We have 
no reason to suppose we shall ever see his like again. But he has pointed the way 
and gradually out of a mass of intrigue, financial difficulty and so on, a Ballet has been 
evolved which numbers among its personnel such figures as Massine, Woizikowsky, 
Danilova and Serge Grigorieff, who are all steeped in the Diaghilev tradition. 

There can be little doubt that Massine is the greatest living choreographer. His 
sense of balance, design and direction in music is astoundingly sensitive. In Les 
Presages he has dared to set for dancing an entire Tschaikovsky Symphony : not only 
has he evolved a reasonable “ story’ for the music, but he has interpreted with 
almost incredible fidelity the actual structure of the music as exemplified in the 
entries of the contrasting themes and their subsequent development. Opinions differ 
as to the collaboration of André Masson in the scenic designs ; I am inclined to think 
the rather muddled hotch-potch of insignificant form which is the background, and 
the vulgar and often blatant colours of the costumes, are not altogether ill-matched 
with corresponding traits in the music. I should very much like to see the Second 
Symphony of Borodine treated choregraphically, as I believe it has even greater 
possibilities. 

The Ballet La Scuola di Ballo after Goldoni, music by Boccherini, décor by Cte. 
Etienne de Beaumont, is one of the company’s most taking novelties. Boccherini’s 
charming, taut, clear music has been most ably orchestrated by a young and promising 
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pupil of Mdlle. Nadia Boulanger’s, Jean Frangais. In his adaptation for modern 
orchestra he has steered a middle course between the almost literal transcription of 
Scarlatti by Tomasini in the Good Humoured Ladies, and the complete absorption of 
Pergolesi into his own idiom by Stravinsky in Pulcinella. The results, except for a 
slightly too liberal use of the solo trumpet are excellent: the rhythms are given 
point by interesting block-thickening of the orchestration and the various solo 
instruments are used with a fine sense of tone-contrast and graduation. 

The miraculous collaboration of Stravinsky and Fokine in Petrouchka never grows 
stale: its reappearance was enthusiastically greeted by a large and distinguished 
audience : the dancing of Woizikowsky as Petrouchka, was superbly matched by 
Danilova as the dancer : Dolin was not in the same class as Balanchin for the Moor, 
but nevertheless did his share in the general effect. 

Those who like good tunes have an embarras de richesse in Strauss’s music for 
Le Beau Danube: one after another gems pour out, perhaps rather raucously 
orchestrated by Desormiére, the last of Diaghilev’s ballet conductors and the possessor 
of which is said to be the only correct score of Le Sacre du Printemps ; the choreo- 
graphy by Massine is charmingly lighthearted, with a beautifully restrained inter- 
pretation of the Blue Danube : and the dancing of Massine and of David Lichine 
(an importation from Pavlova’s old troupe) is full of gaiety and virtuosity. The 
scenery is charmingly adapted from Constantin Guys, not omitting one of his 
absurdly gay horse-chaises. | 

A most interesting surrealist ballet with designs by Joan Miro has been fitted to 
music of Bizet’s—supremely danceable. With the exception of an ineffective hobby- 
horse dance Massine has made an excellent entertainment. Mdlle. Riabouchinska as 
the Child shows very remarkable promise for one so young, and David Lichine 
shows to great advantage his fine talent. 

I do not know why Diaghilev never made a Ballet from the deliciously live music 
of Chabrier: the new troupe, however, now present Coftillon with superbly simple 
décor by Christian Bérard, the painter who is foremost in the mode in Paris at the 
present time. I have not been able to see the London production, but the Monte Carlo 
production was a real pleasure to watch and to hear. 

Perhaps the most disappointing of the new ballets is Concurrence : Derain’s 
costumes and scenery with slight exceptions show small talent for scenic designing, 
however great a painter he may be in other fields. The choreography of Balanchin 
is angular and on the whole clumsily so ; the rather obviously “‘ Avant-garde ”’ music 
by Auric is not faithfully interpreted, if indeed it is capable of it : and the whole ballet 
suffers from lack of real dancing and from a rather forced sense of humour. 

The team-work of the dancing and the standard of the Corps de Ballet must be 
heartily commended. Woizikowsky and Massine do not allow themselves enough 
dancing to please their most ardent admirers : but Danilova is as lovely to watch as 
ever : of the new comers David Lichine, Riabouchinska and Baranova are more than 
worthy of their place in such a team. Dolin seems out of sorts and has been each time 
I have seen him, something of a disappointment. The orchestra is, in general, good, 
though there seems as so often in English orchestras, lack of tone in the string bass. 
They have a really fine Ballet Conductor in Efrem Kurtz, a newcomer to London. 
The orchestral overtures have not been so stimulating as in Diaghilev’s day. 

A most interesting Concert was given recently by the Aeolus Society. A number of 
the young Parisian composers whose music is produced at the “‘ Serenade ” concerts 
in Paris came over here to show us some of their new work. Most of the audience 
seemed puzzled at the music, and the professional critics disgusted at what they 
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apparently considered undue levity ; but there was a great deal of evidence of genuine 
musical creative originality in what was played. 

The most outstanding work was Poulenc’s new Bal Masqué, a burlesque cantata 
for baritone, small orchestra, and pianoforte. The composer at the piano gave a fine 
exhibition of his gay virtuosity in his original and magnificently rhythmic style : 
the singer, M. Gilbert Moryn (who, I believe, until recently discovered by M. 
Poulenc was a light vaudeville singer) gave an extraordinarily able rendering of the 
somewhat unusual work. Music is none the less good music for being light-hearted, 
even frivolous : Poulenc has a genius for such style and if I felt belligerent I should 
say there was more genuine creative music in the Bal Masqué than in one of those 
pompously and pretentiously boring Elgar Symphonies that are rammed down our 
throats. Poulenc’s invention, rhythm and sense of form in his shorter works are 
completely admirable ; and I hope we may hear the work again soon. A violin con- 
certo by Rieti was disappointing from the composer of Madrigale : he would do well 
to stick to a lighter vein : he has not enough variety to sustain a lyrical work such as 
this is intended to be. The orchestral “ Gallop ” of Igor Markevitch (another pupil 
of Mdlle. Boulanger) showed his usual phenomenal musicality and technical virtu- 
osity coupled with his usual lack of any kind of feeling. It was, however, short enough 
for this lack not to be unduly conspicuous. The most bizarre moment of the evening 
was Milhaud’s Mort d’un Tyran, rather rough forceful music with much percussion 
noise and declamatory chorus, emblematic of what the programme described as the 
“shouts of joy of the populace at the death of the Emperor Commode.” To this 
Mlle. Alanova, clad in what might have been suitable bicyling kit for a Roman 
Emperor, did some evolutions that, if one was polite, one would call ‘‘ posturing ” 
An empty but pianistic suite by M. Nabokov, Don Quixote, I was going to say “‘ La 
Mort de Don Quixote,” introduces us to the young and brilliant Paris pianist Jacques 
Février, a real musician and pianist with a range from Beethoven to Poulenc, of 
whom he is a friend and interpreter. 

A number of interesting musical books have been published since I last wrote. Leon 
Vallas’ admirable critical life of Debussy has been translated well enough : and should 
be eagerly welcomed by all those for whom Debussy is one of the greatest composers 
and innovators. Few people have any idea of the chronological sequence of Debussy’s 
work ; or of the number of major works such as Gigues and Rondes de Printemps 
which we are hardly ever allowed to hear. The thematic index at the end of the 
volume is invaluable to musicians. Unfortunately on account of persons still alive 
Debussy’s life cannot yet be written and several periods must remain in obscurity 
for some years. But M. Vallas draws the veil as far as is at present possible for a 
careful investigator and enthusiast. 

Mr. Herman Klein’s Golden Age of Opera is a mine of information on Grand Opera 
from the middle of the last century : opera then played a much more important role 
in music than it does now, unfortunately. Let us hope that another Golden Age and 
a new crop of silver-throated songsters is still before us. 

Mr. W. J. Turner’s volume of beautifully written and provocative essays Facing the 
Music cannot fail to be stimulating to all music lovers. He persists—as a poet—how- 
ever, in thinking that music is a kind of soul-poetry, and seems to miss the idea that 
it might, perhaps, be just music after all, and criticized and treated as just music ; 
and his bias for Mr. Schnabel’s playing shows that he has little idea of what music a 
pianoforte, for instance, should produce. Has Mr. Turner ever heard Horowitz or 
Petri? 

VERE PILKINGTON 
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POEMS, 1912-1932. By Epwarp SHANKS. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


= 


N reading through Mr. Shanks’ collected poems one is struck by two facts. 

Firstly, that the amount he has written (here are five hundred pages), is surprising ; 
and secondly that he is underestimated as a poet. This is one of the deceptive benefits 
which accompany the publication of a book of collected verse during a writer's life 
time. It sometimes blinds the reader to all else but the interest of his progress. 

There are two verse plays in this book and three long poems. Apart from the first 
play, The Queen of China, these may be dismissed as being of lesser importance and 
attention must be focussed on the shorter poems, for it is in them that the talents of 
Mr. Shanks, like those of so many of his contemporaries, are best shown. It would be 
easy to name these more fugitive pieces ; it is less easy to trace the moment at which, 
adopting a new course, Mr. Shanks changes from a comparatively uninteresting and 
rather self-centred poet into an important and an impersonal one. For there can be 
no doubt that some of his work will be certain of a permanent place in early twentieth 
century literature. He has, although there is no real comparison to make between 
them, a certain gentleness and mildness in the contemplation of country sights which 
is reminiscent of Thomas Warton; there is the same candour, the same sure touch at- 
the delineation of landscape : 


The leafless trees, the untidy stack, 
Last rainy summer raised in haste, 

Watch the sky turn from fair to black 
And watch the river fill and waste. ° 


the same placid and rather melancholy apprehension : 


What hast thou not withstood, 
Tempest-despising tree, 
Whose bloat and riven wood 
Gapes now so hollowly, 
What rains have beaten thee through many years, 
What snows from off thy boughs have dripped like tears ? 


There is a reason why, on reading Mr. Shanks’ preliminary statement that this 
collected edition of his poems may well prove to be final, one may be tempted to 
disbelieve his prophecy. It is because his later poems are indubitably the best that he 
has written. We are now able to follow twenty years of his development and the most 
remarkable thing about him is the change, not only in quality but in every tendency, 
which appears to have come over him sometime, if one may hazard a guess, during or 
soon after, 1917. That to a certain extent it may have been the result of the war, 
through which no sensitive person can have remained unchanged, is possible. But 
all the same, the war would not account for a readjusted sense of balance and the 
emergence of certain tastes which have remained typical instances of this poet’s charm 
ever since. These begin to make their appearance in the poems which follow on after 
The Queen of China, and from this moment are visible the signs that an attention 
hitherto concentrated rather over-emotionally upon human relationships, now 
becomes less personal and more objective. Here too, an affinity with Flecker begins 


to be seen, who might well have written the lines in the manner of Paul Fort as 
a relaxation : 
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O searchlights, pierce the nights with swords 
and drive the stars in ruin thence ; the moon 
in cold indifference looks down upon your leaping hordes. 


By the way, who now in England ever remembers Paul Fort ? His tremendous vogue 
is commemorated by echoes like these and his charming verses have passed into even 
deeper wells than those of Appollinaire. But to return to Mr. Shanks. He is never 
imitative except when he is being deliberately so, and he is totally himself in every- 
thing that he has written. However, it is, as I think, the end of the war that marks a 
period which seems important if these poems are to be taken chronologically as their 
author wishes, for it is at this point that the deeper and more compassionate feelings 
begin to make their appearance. The lapses into sentimentality become fewer and 
rarer and the fine craftsmanship, particularly noticeable whenever the delicate shad- 
ings of nature are drawn, begins to be seen in poems like The Cataclysm, which is a 
certain forerunner of the now famous Rock Pool. The ending : 


Tossed from the deeps by the same casual hand ; 
A faint sea-flower, dragged from the lowest sand, 
That will not undulate its luminous wings 

In the slow tides again, lies dead and swings 
Along the muddy ripples to the land. 


is a testimony to the facility with which the right words seem always to occur to Mr. 
Shanks. It is remarkable that nowhere does he ever betray traces of slovenly writing 
or slipshod ideas. He is truly a poet in the sense that every line of his is well expressed, 
in his hands becoming flexible and resilient. Delicacy, simplicity and hypersensitive- 
ness have their drawbacks, and a certain lack of robustness and power is the conse- 
quent result. This is of course not to say that Mr. Shanks is a weak or even an 
apathetic poet, but there is a sense of frustration which is apparent on every page, anda 
joyless despondency that annihilates brilliance and defies enthusiasm. In illustration 
of this the following passage is fairly representative : 


Then, like a child from whom an older child 
Forces its gathered treasures, 

Its beads and shells and strings of withered flowers 
Tokens of recent pleasures, 

The soul must lose from eyes weeping and wild 
Those prints of vanished hours. 


It is not possible to find in this whole volume a single poem that is not pitched in the 
minor key. Mr. Shanks’ Muse, one feels, dissatisfied with the instructions she received 
from Polyhymnia hoped ardently that Melpomené might adopt her ; but to no purpose. 
And so she has inspired him to give us these poems, truly lyrical yet genuinely 
melancholy. Nevertheless as a craftsman he knows his subject thoroughly, and his 
opinion on the production of poetry is, it seems to me, a useful hint to all who fancy 
that they detect in themselves powers which lead to the writing of poetical effusions 
and which are deemed by themselves as nothing short of supernatural. This is what he 
writes : 


Poetry is produced by an effort of the mind, and the nature of that effort is open to 
examination. The mental process by which it is produced bears at many points a close 
resemblance to the dreaming mind. . . . It helps no-one, either writer or reader, to 
suppose that there is something magical or ultimately inexplicable about any poetry, 
even the highest. Shakespeare and Tupper wrote under the same laws—one with more 
success than the other. 
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This, simple as it sounds, is very well put and does a little to dispel the fatuous notions 
that are often held on the subject of poets. For after all there should be an end to 
humbug about poetry, which has always been and will always remain subject to the 
same laws however arbitrarily imposed. 

On the whole I'am inclined to think that the last ten years have yielded the finest 
crop of Mr. Shanks’ various harvests. This is the period containing Woman’s Song, 
A Lonely Place, and some very good sonnets. It is also the period which yielded The 
Fountain Forest Revisited, and, very latterly, The Beach of Shells. But, to my mind, 
the ornament of all this collective output, glowing like a black and fiery sardonyx, 
is the sonnet Dark Helen. The lines cry for recognition. They are at once their 
creator’s protest and his justification. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
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HAG’S HARVEST. By J. B. Morton. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
FLOWERING THORN. By Marjorie Suarp. Barker. 7s. 6d. 
ALBUM LEAF. By JosepH SHEARING. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
HOT-HOUSE. By G. E. TREVELYAN. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
CLOUD HOWE. By L. Grassic Grpzons. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


1 is, I hope, still not too late to recommend books for holiday reading. I can 
imagine no better finish to a day spent on the sands than Mr. J. B. Morton’s Hag’s 
Harvest. The hero of this book sets out, in true Beachcomber style, to find the ugliest 
woman in the world and marry her : for as he, or Mr. Morton, sagely remarks : 


Consider ugly women, they do not drive a man mad with jealousy, and waste all his 
money on clothing. They make the best of what they have, which may be a fine voice or a 
talent for cooking. They are not afraid of old age, because old age cannot make them more 
ill-favoured, and may even bring a nobility and dignity to their hideous faces. They are 
not afraid of growing fat, because to look comfortable suits them well. They allow a man to 
do as he pleases, because they know that they were lucky to be married at all, since men 
look no further than the eyes and the hair and the shape of the figure. Their tempers are 
even because they have not to be always entering into rivalry with other women. More- 
over, they have, what is very important in marriage, a genius for friendship. 


All of which may very well be true ; but Shindillar is to find that it does not work 
out. He, Shindillar, is the son of well-born conventional parents, who live “‘ not a 
million miles from Brompton Oratory (but why be secretive ?) ” He is a huge bull of 
a man, with a loud voice, rude manners and a hearty gift for despising the world in 
general. He sets out with a companion, Hawkes, a poet, on his search. They pick up 
an adventurer, Captain MacRegatta, and the three of them (with occasional accretions 
to their number) travel, on this quest, over very much the same ground as the Mediter- 
ranean tourists are at this moment travelling. (Can Mr. Morton have committed the 
indiscretion of a Mediterranean Tour, and is that the secret of his apt descriptions 
of the places they visit ?) Shindillar, however, first visits the little village of Kiltura, 
in Ireland (has Mr. Morton been guilty of a visit to Ireland ?), and makes the 
acquaintance there of the charming landlady of the local pub, Mrs. Virginia Boyle, 
who is to play an important part in the story afterwards. Arriving, after many dis- 
appointments in his search for veritable ugliness, at Constantinople, the party hear of a 
peasant woman, a seer and a witch, of such hideousness that Shindillar sets off to 
the Roumanian hinterland to find her. The ugly women he has so far encountered 
have all displayed some beautiful attribute of character which, when working upon 
them. has transfigured their faces and so rendered them disappointingly good to look 
upon. The witch, he trusts, will have no good points. He finds her, captures her, 
and brings her to England, only to find that she is instantly acclaimed as the ideal 
woman of all modern sculpture, and the archetype of beauty in the future ! So he 
fails in his mission. But that does not matter. He has travelled and had innumerable 
amusing adventures, from Ireland to France, from France to Africa, from Africa to 
Turkey and from Turkey to Roumania ; and the trip has been one of the most en- 
gaging I have ever been on. I felt that I was on it with them, I could not leave their 
company till the trip was over. 
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_ Mr. Morton has never written a better book ; it is a long one, but it is a streaming 
riot of boisterous humour throughout : incident succeeds incident, and it is impossible 
to put it down, a lingering smile impelling the fingers to turn to the next page. If you 
are at the same time impelled to put your tongue in your cheek, by proxy, so to speak, 
for the author, you may do so. But do not make the mistake of supposing that it is 
Mr. Morton who does it. Like all true humourists he is a serious man; but he can- 
not be “ taken” (in the medical sense of the word) too seriously. In this he resembles 
Mr. Chesterton more than any other living author, and Hag’s Harvest is worthy to 
rank beside the best of Mr. Chesterton. 

The next most recommendable book in this month’s list is Flowering Thorn, by 
Miss Marjorie Sharp. It is a book of which every word must be read ; it is not close 
story-telling, but it is such excellently close writing. The story, indeed, could have 
been told a good deal more economically, but no words are redundant ; each incident 
is as well told, economically speaking, as sincere writing could devise. Humour is 
never absent from the environment, though the theme is a serious one. Lesley 
Frewen, bored with smart London life, adopts a child, for a whim, and retires to a 
country cottage with him, to look after him till he is of school age. She discovers 
during the process, that the country is more satisfying than Town, that love is to be 
found more readily in simple surroundings than in the rush and scramble of cocktail 
parties. But her discovery does not make her sentimental ; she remains as utterly 
sincere within as in her nature she must be, only the hard outer shell is ultimately 
cracked, This intriguing, well-written novel is a brilliant satire in a quiet way. These 
two adjectives may be contradictory, but they are deliberately chosen. An example 
of Miss Sharp’s ready wit will illustrate the book. A man is at the telephone : 


The moment had come. He would have liked to move to a more comfortable chair, for 
the conversation promised to be lengthy : but a pause at that point, however slight, would 
almost inevitably suggest that . . . well, that necessity was needing to become a mother 
again. 


Speaking of freehold property, its profits are described as : 


. . . for the most part, indeed, intangible, like those tenuous exports which should, but 
do not, redress the balance of trade. 


The trouble with Album Leaf is that it is all the other way. All the detail in it is 
carefully chosen and helps in the development of the story, but it is loosely written and 
diffuse. There are pages of conversation that could have been indicated in a few 
paragraphs. A general rule might be made that only remarks that are essential and 
illuminating should be put down as they were spoken ; the rest can be better and more 
briefly stated by the author. If Mr. Shearing had attended to such a rule his book 
would have been far more holding : as it is it can be skipped, freely. But it is a bold 
and entertaining story that he tells. I am not quite clear on the point of whether it is 
a true story re-told, or all a fake. Having become so accustomed to the little note at 
the beginning of a novel disclaiming the reality of any of the characters, I feel all un- 
shepherded without it. There is a murder mystery, in Paris, in the year 1869, and a 
young English girl, who is companion to an old lady and her daughter, finds herself 
implicated. She is a cynical young woman who went to France half-hoping that she 
would find there adventures more to her taste than a sober marriage to an English 
army officer would bring her. She does find them, but her heart is so bruised by the 
impact that the book might be expected to end up by her return to her practical- 
minded fiancé. But it does not. And the book, after the first hundred pages is worth 
reading. 
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In Hot House Miss Trevelyan attempts to show the disastrous effects of the clois- 
tering of women in Colleges. She does show it. But asi a successor to her brilliant 
book Appius and Virginia, this is a disappointment. The story 1s told entirely 
objectively, as was Appius, but the object of the objectivity is, somehow, in this novel, 
veiled. It doesn’t quite elude you, you think ; and then again you wonder if you've 
missed it. Some chrystalisation, some definite note, should have emphasised the key- 
note somewhere. Nor can I bring myself to believe that women, even modern 
young women, are as bad as they appear here. Surely some form of sanity prevails, 
however unnatural the surroundings ? Even granting the strain of women in college 
life I still have a conviction that the majority to be found there will be saved 
by some modicum of common sense from becoming as fatuous as the women in this 
novel. At the same time it is an arresting piece of work, and as a satire may possibly 
have a wholesome effect upon any young collegiate who, by reading it ; may be enabled 
to avoid falling into the fatuity it points out. The writing and technique is everywhere 
of the high quality that Miss Trevelyan has led us to expect from her. 

Name of Gentleman : the title of this book governs the story. Two brothers live 
in a little hardware shop, and their name is ‘‘ Gentleman.” It oppresses them. 
When. they are young they are laughed at for it by their school-fellows ; when they 
grow up one tries to carry off the name with a swagger, by living up to it; the other 
develops such an inferiority complex that he fails im everything he does. 

‘“‘ Why can’t you live up to it instead of fighting it as you do? ” Oliver was asked. 

When he was in bed that night he remembered’ those few chance words, and as he did 
so his life, which had run ahead of him in one direction, shifted its course like a stream 
diverted and ran elsewhere. 


But Felix has not the power to see ahead of himself; he shilly-shallies through life, 
and his reward is no more than he deserves, in spite of his infinitely sweeter character. 
Miss Willard writes well, she never relaxes her vigilance over her pen, but the charac- 
ters in this novel behave rather inconsequently at times. 

I would have been better able to sit down to Mr. Grassic Gibbons if he had not 
provided me with the information (in a note at the beginning) that ‘‘ Colquhoun ” was 
pronounced “ Ca-hoon ” and ‘‘ Segget ” with a hard.“ g.”” Why in the world not ? 
But I should still have found it difficult to go on after reading “ from Segget you 
can see the Laurencekirk lights of a night glimmer and glow . . .” and “ if you 
climbed up the Kaimes of a winter morn and looked to the East and held your breath, 
you could hear the sough of the sea, sighing and listening up through the dawn. ”’ 
Such writing is more precious than Scotch : 

Then as a train came skirling through the woods from Stonehaven, stopping seldom 
enough at Segget, the drivers would clear their throats and would spit, and the guards 
would grin as though ’twere a joke. 

Perhaps they would not be so far wrong. 

However, as this was all the “‘ Proem,” I persevered to the continuem. But here I 
was no better off. 

"T'was near to ten when he [Dite] took a bit dander back again to the Sourock’s house, 
a blatter of rain was dinging on Seggett, sweeping and. seeping up over the house. 

This may be more Scotch than precious, but I do suggest to those whom it pleases 
that they try the effect of reading it aloud to any company they happen to be in. 
If it passes this test (an acid one) I give them their point. 


J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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SHORT STORIES. 


CAPAJON. Fifty-four Short Stories, published 1921-1933 ; with an Introduction 
by EpwarD GarneTT. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 


J ‘HIS is a good book, with an excellent introduction and a rather unfortunate 
title. It is merely the publishers’ telegraphic address, which, as they say, 
“seemed suitable ” ; yet I have heard three people say that they had not read the 
book because they were “‘ put off ” by the title. This should not be. Messrs. Jonathan 
Cape have every reason to be proud of the twenty-four authors whose stories, pub- 
lished by them in the years 1921-1933, are represented in this volume. In these 
days when not every publisher is willing to take the risk of publishing books of short 
stories, we should be grateful to this firm for its generous policy toward them. 
Mr. ‘Garnett says in his introduction : 


In the reading public’s favour the short story stands in an ambiguous position. There 
is, it seems, a fair demand for a few classics, as T’chehov, and for such popular practitioners 
as Conan Doyle, but the booksellers declare that the public will not buy new volumes of 
short stories. 


That is true ; and it is a commentary on human nature quite as strange as the fact 
that many people are “ put off ” books merely because the titles do not please them. 
Mr. Garnett explains that : : 


The ordinary reader dislikes having to break off a dozen times and make the fresh 
mental effort necessary to master a new atmosphere and new characters, whereas with a 
novel he can follow easily the development of a single story. 


which is a good explanation, as far as it goes. But what of the “ ordinary reader ”’ 
who reads stories in magazines with great avidity ? Many people put down a book as 
if it would bite them when they find it contains short stories instead of a novel, say- 
ing aggrievedly, ‘‘ I don’t like short stories.” But give them a magazine and watch 
them read !—then point out that they seem to like short stories well enough in 
magazines, and they answer, ‘‘ But that is different.”’ Why it is different, one does not 
know ; although it may be said that the average short story in a magazine is of a 
lower order than the average short story in a book. 

Be that as it may, there are people who like short stories, who appreciate the art 
which should be brought to this too-often despised form of writing, and they will 
appreciate Capajon. The book is worth buying for one story alone. Of this story, 
Mr. Garnett says : 


I will wager that nine out of ten of my readers have never before met ‘ The Dead,’ 
this masterpiece by Mr. James Joyce. 


And I will wager that nine out of ten people who think they know the writing of Mr. 
James Joyce have never read Dubliners, the book of short stories from which this one 
is taken, and do not know his exquisite little volume of poetry called Chamber Music. 
It is not necessary to go to Paris to buy either of these comparatively unknown works 
of the writer of Ulysses. It is not necessary to go further than Capajon to find passages 
like this : 
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She was walking on before him so lightly and so erect that he longed to run after her 
noiselessly, catch her by her shoulders and say something foolish and affectionate into her 
ear. She seemed to him so frail that he longed to defend her against something and then 
to be alone with her. Moments of their secret life together burst like stars upon his 
memory. 

and this : 

A few light taps upon the pane made him turn to the window. It had begun to snow 
again. He watched sleepily the flakes, silver and dark, falling obliquely against the lamp- 
light. The time had come for him to set out on his journey westward. Yes, the newspapers 
were right : snow was general all over Ireland. It was falling on every part of the dark 
central plain, on the treeless hills, falling softly upon the Bog of Allen, and further west- 
ward, softly falling into the dark mutinous Shannon waves. It was falling, too, upon 
every part of the lonely churchyard on the hill where Michael Furey lay buried. It lay 
thickly drifted on the crooked crosses and headstones, on the spears of the little gate, on 
the barren thorns. His soul swooned slowly as he heard the snow falling faintly through 
the universe and faintly falling, like the descent of their last end, upon all the living and 
the dead. 


Removed from their context, such passages may have little meaning for the reader, 
beyond the haunting beauty of their sound. There is far more in the story than the 
sound of words, although for many of us that sound, and the joy of reading English 
prose of such pure serenity would be enough to cause delight ; and it makes us a 
little sad to know that the man who could make such music of words and ideas 
writes now for those who like his later manner and not for us. 

But there are other stories in the book: it is, indeed, rich in content, and the 
selection of the fifty-four stories has been well done, when one considers the difficulties 
of making the necessary decisions from what are, in some cases, an embarrassment of 
riches. I have emphasized The Dead, not because it is, necessarily, the best story in 
the book, and not because it is, necessarily, the best story in Dubliners, but because 
this form of Mr. Joyce’s writing is too little known. 

The writers represented in this book cover a wide range, geographically. There 
are stories by English, Irish, Scotch Canadian, South African, Australian, Italian, 
Esthonian and other writers. The Italian story is D. H. Lawrence’s little-known 
translation of Felt the Herdsman from Giovanni Verga’s Cavalleria Rusticana. 

So thoroughly and well has Mr. Garnett covered the ground in his brief intro- 
duction to the book, that he has made things rather difficult for the reviewer who 
hesitates to quote his introduction in full, or to re-word his ideas and let it go at that. 
Therefore, it is somewhat of a relief to be able to disagree with him on one thing. 
Of Sarah Orme Jewett, whose story A Dunnet Shepherdess is included, he says : 


That most gracious and serene American authoress, though her books were kept by 
Boston in print, was long passed over by American littérateurs, and indeed only lately have 
her high qualities been acclaimed at home and found a circle of devoted readers. 


He may be right : it may be that her work has been disinterred recently by littérateurs 
who have undertaken exploring expeditions into the average homes of ordinarily 
well-educated people, either in Boston, or thousands of miles south or west, and hailed 
by them as a discovery. I am not quite sure who the Uittérateurs are, but think it 
likely that they are the last to hear of some things which are no longer news to other 
people. For many years Sarah Orme Jewett has needed no introduction in some very 
wide circles. 

‘The beginning of A Dunnet Shepherdess is a good example of the quiet humour and 
gentle charm of her writing : 
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Early one morning at Dunnet Landing, as if it were still night, I waked, suddenly 
startled by a spirited conversation beneath my window. It was not one of Mrs. Todd’s 
morning soliloquies : she was not addressing her plants and flowers in words of either 
praise or blame. Her voice was declamatory, though perfectly good-humoured, while 
the second voice, a man’s, was of lower pitch and somewhat deprecating. 

and what a good beginning it is—arousing the reader’s interest immediately, making 
him want to read on to find out what will come of this—that is, if he “ likes that 
sort of story.” If he does, he will recognize it immediately from the first paragraph ; 
and if he doesn’t, that first paragraph will show him that and prevent waste of his 
valuable time. There is art in writing a good beginning to a short story. The writer 
of a novel has many more pages for the expression of his ideas and development of 
his theme ; he can, and too often does, bore the reader-a little at first, before he 
settles into his stride and actually begins to tell what he has to say ; but the writer 
of short stories cannot afford to waste many words and cannot count on the reader 
persevering or skipping a few chapters if he is tiresome or irrelevant at first. The 
short story is the step-child of literature, too often despised, too seldom appreciated ; 
and Capajon is a timely reminder that all writers of good short stories are not dead. 


HELEN MORAN 
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THE COCKLESHELL. By Rosert Lynp (“ Y.Y”’). Methuen. 53. 

LUCRECE. Translated from the French of ANDRE OBey, by THORNTON NIVEN 
Wivper. Longmans. 6s. 

VOLUME THE FIRST. By JANE AusTEN. Oxford University Press. 5s. 


A COMMUNICATION TO MY FRIENDS. By GeorcE Moore. Nonesuch Press. 
18s. 

GHASTLY GOOD TASTE: A DEPRESSING STORY OF THE RISE AND 
FALL OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By Joun BetJEMAN. With a folding 
Illustration forty inches long by Mr. PETER FLEETwoop-HeskeTuH. Chapman and 
Hall. 5s. 


HE month in which this is written is, I suppose, called August because 

nothing is more august than his annual holiday to the Englishman, who can be 
nothing better than easy-going during the rest of the year, at his work. To be easy- 
going is an engaging English characteristic. It is one of our qualities in which we 
can take a national pride, and again and again, on the edge of a crisis, it has proved 
the nation’s salvation. The bad Englishman works at golf, or at some other game ; 
but so long as he does not work at work, in the hideous sense of being “‘ efficient,” 
we look the other way and conceal our disapproval. The consequence is that we have 
a special class of books intended for “‘ holiday reading,” for our frankly idle hours, 
and among the writers of these books, one of the few artists among them, is that 
master of the minor essay, Mr. Robert Lynd. With apparently effortless ease, he will 
write briefly and sensibly and gracefully on any event, from eating oranges in trains 
to sun-bathing, from hurry to hairdressing ; and the pleasure of reading an essay 
by him consists in finding a commentator who prefers the experiences that happen 
daily to everybody, so that he is never out of our reach, but who sheds on them such 
light as they fire in him alone. Then for the more critical, there is the added pleasure 
of his prose, which is remarkable not only for its rhythm, a current as unchecked as 
that of the Avon or of the river Test, but also for its constancy. It is a steady flow ; 
and never to fall below its natural best is the hall-mark of the fine proseman. In 
its own kind, The Cockleshell is critic-proof. 

The only criticism of Mr. Thornton Wilder’s The Bridge of San Luis Rey that lin- 
gers with me was made by a great reader of French who wrote that she preferred 
Madame de Sévigné in the original. From such a reader there was no malice in the 
saying which is recalled here to emphasise the qualifications that Mr. Wilder has for 
translating the French play by M. André Obey. When Lucréce was performed here 
by the Compagnie des Quinze, I was entranced enough to come away with the text 
and to read it the next morning. The effect was to suggest the beauty of the play to 
lie, mainly, in the setting and in the acting, that therefore Lucréce when produced 
and acted by the French, was better to see than to read. The translation follows the 
original in being too “ literary,” in being, that is, easier to read than to speak. To test 
it, try it aloud. We distinguish between eye-rhymes and ear-rhymes. Let us distin- 
guish between eye-rhythms in prose and ear-rhythms : the latter are the rhythms of 
the masters, the only prose-rhythms that last. The ear, the ear ! That is the sense to 
cultivate—in writing, and in reading, and in criticism. Readers, readers, where are 
your ears ? to acquire the habit of reading often aloud, which is the meaning of this 
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hint in practice, may sound a counsel of perfection ; but readers who try it will be 
rewarded by the discovery that there is much less worth reading than they thought. 
Suppose that no more than five thousand readers of the London Mercury vowed to 
read aloud the first page of every book they read at all, then their critical faculty, 
which is the keen edge of enjoyment, would increase greatly, and the force of their 
habit and example would, in time, improve the quality of published books. Every 
reader is a critic, and no reader need remain a poor one. A good critic is he who has 
a pair of sensitive ears. 

The wisdom of extreme old age, however, is apt to seem tedious to the young, 
so let a youthful correspondent be the critic of Jane Austen’s juvenilia. The youthful 
correspondent writes as follows : “‘ There is some very good stuff in Volume The First. 
I hope that you agree ? (People say that manners are declining, but note the politeness 
of that question-mark.) But I never really understand Jane Austen’s early work. 
A lot of it is very good satire, and the rest of it always seems to me as if it should 
have been written when she was two years younger.” Volume The First was written 
when Jane Austen was in her middle teens. Its varied, severally tiny, stories (and one 
poem) were written for fun and often dedicated to the recipients, kinsfolk, who pre- 
served them. They suggest that little Jane was two when she was born. Hence, as 
my youthful correspondent suggests, her precocity is even more odd than the 
innocence of her curls. Two qualities are to be noted : the satire and the exuberance 
of her fancy. The later Jane’s keen eye for original sin, for snobbery, jealousy, 
insincerity, money-hunting in (as elsewhere) the County-folk that she portrayed, 
is here formed as in a vigorous embryo, but, with this, is a fling of imagination 
that would not have disgraced a writer of fairy-tales or a weaver of extravagant 
romance. There is a delightful stroke of absurdity in these tiny novels, in which the 
extravagance of the events is counterbalanced by the fidelity of the observation of 
our little meannesses. The current fiction of her day is one butt among the butts in 
these stories, and they would have been worth publishing if their author had been 
unknown, instead of being the idol of the Austenites. This is true ! 

A Communication to my Friends is the last instance we shall have of the happiness 
of George Moore’s titles : a charming cadence is it not ? Intended for a preface to 
his collected-selected works, it grew into a separate essay, the latter part unfinished 
and unrevised. Mr. Charles Morgan, to whose biography of George Moore we are all 
looking forward, did well to issue it, and the Nonesuch Press has presented it in a 
form that Moore would have appreciated. The Communication is, as usual, rather 
repetitious, but those who enjoy the “line of melody” in Moore’s later prose do 
not much mind whether the theme be old or new which he sets to the familiar music. 
His early battle with the circulating libraries, to which a wholesome criticism could 
still be fruitfully directed (I could tell you some true stories of commercial methods 
in the trade had I the room), is told again. That queer and not unheroic translator, 
Ernest Vizitelly, is recalled to his honour, and once again the mood of rippling 
reverie is the pleasure of Moore at his best. You either like Moore’s prose or you 
dislike it, but it cannot be denied that he had consideration for our ears. That, and 
his impish humour of reminiscence, are the best of his titles to rememberance. 

Light and graceful these, but graceful and very grave is Ghastly Good Taste by 
Mr. Betjeman: the most illuminating essay on English architecture published so 
far this year. Since architects, he implies, are beyond his hope, everyone else will 
be clarified by it. The first chapter is a story, with the fortunes of a house from 1600 
to 1932 for its theme, that might have been written by a novelist of much promise. 
The method is original, and (like a fairy tale) it stamps the story and its meaning 
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on the memory better than a score of architectural history-books. The changes in 
the house mirror the changes in the society about it, and the changes in the tastes 
of the owners which are reflected in the successive alterations made by them. In 
1600 the manor house was replaced by The Hall; people began to travel ; in 1700 
to read travel-books, to make the Grand Tour, to bring back Italian fashions with 
them. In 1790 the owner became an antiquary ; the content of the library was changed ; 
Gothic revivalism came into fashion alongside the Grecian simplicity of the Regency. 

Then we follow the growing confusion of the nineteenth century. This bald summary 
is admirably filled out, enlivened with unhackneyed quotations, seasoned by good 
humour, lit by flashes of wit. It is astonishing how mellow the mind of this young 
author seems to be. Here are some instances: “ In the eighteenth century, when 
the average man did not exist ”’; ‘‘ that class-consciousness which is so frequently 
mistaken for Conservatism”; ‘‘ most architects are average men themselves ie 
“ architecture cannot be understood by a definition. Some of its beauty may be 
grasped by a history of it ” ; “ not until England is united in belief [for rival egoisms 
end in chaos] will its architecture regain coherence.” The argument of the story is 
unfolded in the ensuing chapters, and our present mess is attributed to the variety 
of talents and of special knowledge employed on a modern building where the archi- 
tect is not an engineer, and the engineer (I would venture to add) is, at present, 
the slave, instead of the artistic master, of his materials. Iron-work in Sussex and in 
Italy was beautiful once ; why should steel and concrete not be civilized ? The real 
reason is that the philosophy that controls our society (and so the materials and their 
users) is incompatible with anything but egoism, that therefore such civility as sur- 
vives, being rooted in better premisses, is in conflict, not in harmony, with the ruling 
motives of Industrialism. Though this is the assumption, the book is not a moral 
homily but an architectural essay using history to remind us what has happened since 
1600 to our buildings and why they are in the state we see to-day. The architectural 
family-tree at the end is a point of reference wonderfully visualised for us in the 
Illustration, forty inches long, which concludes the book. Good taste becomes a 
“ ghastly ”? private hobby when there is no common standard behind it which, for 
brick and stone, needs such tradition as is given here, for, in whatever direction 
private taste may range, in building as in other things it must have some point of 
reference. We have lost our memories, therefore our way. New materials, not having 
this precedent, need the reference of proportion, the principles of which remain the 
same though the application of them may be varied endlessly. Mr. Betjeman’s book is a 
protest against ignorant and competitive individualism. No writer welcomes more 
sympathetically the possibilities that are running wild. His pages appeal to tastes so 
various that I cannot conceive any type of discriminating reader who will not enjoy 
this book. It is a book to read, to master, to keep, to give to one’s friends, and it 
shows so much talent that, remembering how disappointing precocity quickly 
rewarded has often proved, if this receives the success that it deserves I shall tremble 
for his literary future. Unless exemplary neglect attends a young proseman of this 
promise, the possibility is that he will never screw the last ounce out of himself. 
His readers, however, can safely be left to enjoy his work with a luxury untouched by 
the scrupulosities of criticism. 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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SOUVENIRS OF FRANCE. By Rupyarp Kipuinc. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. cloth ; 
3. 6d. leather. : 


FAIRY TALES. By Karet and Josepu Capex. Translated by M. and R. WEATHER- 
ALL. Allen & Unwin. 5s. 


THREE CHILDREN AT HOME. By Dororny G. M. Davison ; with an Intro- 
duction by GERALD Barry. Basil Blackwell. 5s. 


HAVE YOU GOOD TASTE? By Marcarer H. Buttey. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


R. KIPLING has so filled the fifty-nine pages of his Souvenirs of France with 

incident and anecdote, that if it had not been treated with such skill it might 
have been overcrowded. The book starts with his discovery of France, when, as a 
child of ten, he visited the Paris Exhibition of 1878, with his father, who was in charge 
of the Indian Section of Arts and Manufactures. There he tasted the bliss of a child, 
with authority behind him, let loose to roam among the workmen, and began to know 
the people he now loves so well. Later, after he had finished school in England, he 
went to India as a subordinate on an Indian newspaper, and in this book he mentions 
briefly the life there in ’83-’88. Returning to Paris for the Exhibition of 1889-go, he 
found it unchanged except for the Eiffel Tower, and remembers among his acquaint- 
ances only “‘ a fat elderly landlady who brought me unequalled café au Jatt in big 
bowls ; ” although he says : 

I must have made other friendships also—else how did I come to assist at that moon- 
light pas de quatre in front of the Sorbonne ? A glance into the future would have shown 
me that I was to be a Doctor of that learned Institute, but I needed all my eyes at the time 
to watch a gendarme who desired to attach himself to our company merely because we sang 
to him that love was an infant of Bohemia ignorant of the Code Napoléon. 

In less than a thousand words he gives us a miniature of the Boer War, ridiculing 
the hysterical press accounts of the “‘ atrocities ? committed by the English ; telling 
of the first trenches ; recommending the Boer for his preference for sniping single- 
handed from behind a rock and disappearing unobtrustively on his pony when he had 
exhausted his ammunition. He then gives us a more lengthy (if such a word can be 
applied to this book) account of France during the restless days before the Great War : 
of the life of the peasant whose children at the age of four help in some way on the 
farm, even if it is only keeping the turkeys in the shade, who can find work even for 
his dog, not with any sense of lessening his own burden, but that he and all belong- 
ing to. him should be turned to the best purpose for reaping the benefits of the good 
earth of France : 

—the strength of France is in her soil. If you stood one hundred Frenchmen on their 
heads, you would find ploughmould on the boots of at least seventy-five. They have known 
in their boyhood the chill before sunrise, and the cool of the evening on the naked chest ; 
the sight, sound, and smell of the worked earth ; the hot, dry, rustling cornland before the 
reapers go in; the secrets of the dark and tempting barns. They give La Terre the 
reverence they deny to some other gods : and she repays their worship. 


He glances over the Great War, pausing only to recount an occasional incident, to 
the aftermath, when the old men and women appeared as if from nowhere, and armed 
with shovel and plough, set quietly to work to repair the ravages on the face of that 
earth which was their very life, ending with the unrest of the Great Peace and a final 


tribute to Poincaré and Clemenceau. 
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This review is but the slightest outline of a book which is written as a tribute to 
France: Her law of conscription, which calls upon every man to do three years 
military service : Her women, descendants of his old conciérge, who fed the potlus, 
and in the absence of their menfolk, worked the land close behind the lines, and to 
whom he rightly desires a statue to be erected. It tells of the thrift, or penury, of her 
people disconcertingly mingled with generosity which is summed up in one brief 
quotation : 

In other places, the peasant women sold butter and eggs to our searchers for the dead, 
and religiously cheated them at every turn. Then they would give up half a day in which 
they might have continued their practices, to gather flowers to lay on some grave of our 
people. Equally devout in both duties. 


He is never one sided in his praise, and France has by no means the monoply of 
the book, which spreads, fanlike, over half the world. 

It would be superfluous to mention Mr. Kipling’s easy, flowing style, and perfect 
English, and the vein of humour which runs through all his books. I am glad that he 
has recovered from his late lapse into baby dog-talk. i 

The children of the present day, though delightful, are growing up with an appal- 
ling sense of self-education. They have their Book Society, telling them the best 
books to read; their magazines, giving the daily progress of the worlds of politics 
and science, which they order of their own accord, not with any sense of “ showing 
off,” but with a genuine desire to learn. Fantasy has given way to reality, even in the 
world of the very young. Their picture book animals must take part in the current 
events, such as the Bolshevist hound with the Russian name, and the penguin who 
makes a fortune on the stock exchange, and then loses it. 

The Fairy, the Gnome, and the Sprite, and all those beings that made a dead tree 
something sinister but thrilling, and the most repulsive toad-stool a throne, are 
regarded as folk lore and therefor interesting as such, while the Fairy Tales of Hans 
Andersen and Grimm are not scorned, but regarded as classics to be possessed and 
treasured as objects of beauty, but never read. 

Mr. Karel Capek has written nine fairy tales, and his brother Joseph, who has also 
illustrated the book, one, as “ a makeweight,” which have brought the “‘ little people ”’ 
into the present times, and into our everyday surroundings. He does not ask us to 
search the woods and bogs, but gives us several, nice practical fairies in Kensington 
Gardens, Hyde Park, Bloomsbury, Hackney and Battersea : 


The head gardener at Finsbury wanted to settle a fairy in his park, but somehow she 
couldn’t maintain herself there ; I think it was too draughty for her. 


Some of the water-sprites, he tells us, are scamps, like the one at Chelsea, and others 
are fine fellows, such as the one who used to live at Staines, and was paid by the 
month by the Metropolitan Water Board : 


But that Chelsea water sprite was jealous and egged him on to ask the Water Board to 
give, for his services, the rank and salary of a high commissioner ; and when they told him 
that it was impossible because he hadn’t a suitable varsity education, he got offended, and 
moved from Staines. He’s now making a splash at Gloucester, they say. 


These stories have infinite variety : they are about postmen, policemen, magicians, 
doctors, princesses, tramps, fairies, detectives, sprites, dogs, cats, bandits and birds. 
All are told with glorious flights of imagination and fantasy, yet so vividly that it does 
not seem too strange for a runaway hat, in the course of being chased, to sleep in a 
hotel in Hanover and leave without paying the bill, get engaged to a widow in Berlin 
and travel first class to Moscow disguised as a diplomat. 
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The animals are unaffected and real, behaving as one’s own animals would, even 
being allowed to talk their own language, at least when addressing undesirable human 
beings, such as thieves, and the cat and dog are never asked to hold long, unlikely 
conversations with their masters, but remain dumb. 

The difficult task of translating from the Czech has been achieved with skill and 
charm, retaining the spirit of the country in which these stories were written, without 
any tendency to that faintly monotonous and jerky style which renders tedious so 
many good books from abroad. Lastly, the illustrations should appeal to everyone 
for their simplicity and grotesqueness, haying no pretence to beauty, but full of 
humour. 

The charm of Three Children at Home by Miss Dorothy G. M. Davison, lies chiefly 
in it’s unaffected simplicity. It is the biography of three children ranging from the 
ages of six to nine, in the day when you might meet.a Jack-in the Green in the streets 
of London on May Day, and drove in carriages behind a postillion. 

Miss Davison has only given the simple every-day incidents of their lives, never 
making them “ react ” or indulging in long explanations of their thoughts or games, 
but letting them amuse themselves in a way that I really believe that children do, in 
spite of all we read about them. 

The fact that it is written in the second person, to my mind, rather spoils the 
book, but others may not mind this. 

In Have You Good Taste Miss Margaret H. Bulley has given us an unusual book on 
that rare combination in decoration, beauty and practicability. 

There are so many houses where one sees chairs of such ethereal loveliness that one 
dare not sit down, or else is confronted by the armchair with a heart of purest horse- 
hair, no doubt, but an aspect so forbidding that one can but sit precariously on the arm 
and wonder if the obvious comfort of the chair (once courage enough has been sum- 
moned to sit in it) is worth while being face to face with that pink clock decorated with 
gold cupids on the mantlepiece. The two are seldom separated. 

This book is written, not for the collector, but for the man in the street, who, while 
full of good intentions and possibly some ideas of his own, is dazzled by the popular 
desire for the “‘ antique ”’ or the “‘ modern ” as the case may be. Either can be hideous 
or beautiful. 


The lesser arts will not live as art because of their historic and utilarian elements. A 
Stuart chair is not a work of art because women wore hoops and chair seats had to be wide. 
Neither will a modern chair survive because it was inspired by the seat of a motor-car, 
exhibits a new use for steel or gives no harbour for dust. Such considerations have helped 
to shape ugliness as well as beauty. Old or new will only live if such interests were sub- 
ordinated to a sense of harmony of form. 


Miss Bulley remarks, optimistically, I am afraid, that all children can have an under- 
standing of art and decoration if it be properly developed. Whether this be true or 
not, anyone reading this book must put it down with some sense of right or wrong. 
There are thirty-eight photographic plates numbered in pairs, ranging from chests of 
drawers to printed papers, showing the subtle difference in perfection and that which 
just misses it, and why. Not the least interesting are the statistics at the end giving 
the percentage of men and women who chose correctly in a recent wireless competi- 
tion. It is encouraging to note that seventy per cent were in the right : but surprising 
when one has searched, unsuccessfully, for a habitable furnished house. 


JEAN FARQUHAR 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


THE ROMANTIC AGONY. By Mario Praz. Oxford University Press. 25s. 


HENRY FIELDING, NOVELIST AND MAGISTRATE. By B. M. Jongs. 
Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


FIELDING’S THEORY OF THE NOVEL. By F. O. BisseLi. Cornell Studies in 
English. No. 22. 5s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH AND HIS BOOKSELLERS. By E. E. Kent. Cornell Studies in 
English. No. 20. 7s. 


R. MARIO PRAZ has written a very bewildering book. Its aim is a “ study of 

Romantic literature . . . under one of its most characteristic aspects, that of 
erotic sensibility.” The field of his reading is so extensive and his honesty so incor- 
ruptible, that after collecting and arranging vast heaps of evidence from Italian, 
French and English literature, he ventures no conclusions: ‘‘ I have preferred to 
leave the reader,” he says, “‘ to form, from my exposition of the subject, his own com- 
prehensive judgment upon the period I have treated ’”’—a flattering challenge which 
very few of his readers will be prepared to accept. But the study of literature is 
valuable, not so much for the judgments it enables us to make as for its power to 
increase our understanding of men. And Dr. Praz will have assisted his readers’ 
understanding even if he has delayed or confused their judgment. 

Croce approaches the literature of decadent periods as a metaphysician : ‘‘ These . 
minds,”’ he says, ‘‘ having lost sight of the true god, made to themselves idols . . . 
they identified the infinite with this or that finite, the ideal with this or that per- 
ceptible.” He leaves it with an angry pronouncement of ethical condemnation as 
“ altogether monstrous and stupid.” Dr. Praz explicitly refuses this approach. In 
his foreword he distinguishes between the course followed by religious faith and 
philosophical thought from that ‘‘ through which the education of the sensibility is 
accomplished.”’ He attempts to follow one without reference to the other. But during 
the nineteenth century, especially towards its end, sensibility flowed tortuously 
underground. Some assistance from the psychologists in the role of water-diviner, 
or at least a technique more efficient than the mere mapping of visible sources and 
tributaries is necessary to the explorer of this subterranean stream. Dr. Praz dislikes 
the psychologists’ clumsy bullying positivism, and for the most part conducts his 
expedition alone, a literary geographer of amazing courage and ingenuity. 

Romantic writers—by which name we call men as diverse as Goethe, Laforgue and 
Keats, Oscar Wilde, Wordsworth and Edgar Wallace—have certain motives, moods 
and themes in common. It is by demonstrating these ‘“ characteristics? that Dr. 
Praz intends to assist his readers’ judgment of the period : the theme, for instance, of 
tainted beauty, growing from the conceits of the seventeenth century (Adimari, 
Donne, Lovelace) which were a satisfaction of the intellect to the love poems of 
Baudelaire, a satisfaction of the senses ; and the theme of the fatal man, growing from 
the Satans of Marino and Milton, through Mrs. Radcliffe’s Schedoni, into The Giaour, 
The Corsair and Lara. At such points as this the psychologists intervene, insisting 
that Byron’s “ need of fatality ” was due to his club-foot, which may be true. But 
there seems no reason why the romantics alone should suffer from the psychologists. 
Milton’s interest in Satan’s punishment and outlawry might as easily be traced to his 
thrashing at Christ’s and his rustication from Cambridge. 
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When he reaches the later romantics or ‘ decadents,’ and the fatal man is sup- 
planted by the fatal woman, Ja belle dame sans merci, Dr. Praz’ study has much more 
interest. ‘The training of erotic sensibility and the ordering of erotic experience then 
become the whole function of poetry : 


Yea, I am found the woman in all tales, 

The face caught always in the story’s face, 

I, Helen, holding Paris by the lips 

Smote Hector through the head ; I Cressida 

So kissed men’s mouths that they went sick or mad. 


Cleopatra, who massacred in the morning the lover of the previous night, is the 
type of all romantic femmes fatales. 

“ Grande voluptueuse, comme tu connaissais la nature humaine, et qu’il y a de pro- 
fondeur dans cette barbarie,” said Gautier in Madamoiselle de Maupin. Not only 
Gautier but Flaubert, D’Annunzio, and most of all Swinburne, made these pale, wise, 
angry, dangerous women symbols of love. The reason is to be sought in the nature 
and conditions of their own erotic experience. But besides the Cleopatras, Circes 
and Delilahs of nineteenth century literature, Dr. Praz has also collected and annotated 
the Justines, the little tortured virtuous girls who, if a metaphysical interpretation is 
required, may be said to represent the principle of suffering virtue. They suffer, 
while the Juliettes live in prosperity, because evil is more “‘ natural,” and virtue is a 
transgression of the laws of human life. Owing to the conspiracy of silence about the 
“ Divine Marquis,” most English readers will be surprised at the extent of de Sade’s 
influence on English writers ; still more at that of his fascinating English predecessor, 
George Selwyn, amateur of executions. Selwyn, who was a friend of Horace 
Walpole’s, was not such a dull dog as de Sade. Instead of writing, he had books 
written about him, and was the prototype of all the wicked Englishmen in French 
novels of the eighties and nineties. 

In spite of the great interest and value of The Romantic Agony it is a relief to return 
from the consideration of poesie frénetique and its “‘ sadistic and algolagnic ” authors, 
to so aimable a fellow as Fielding. He was gay in his youth and before his death 
achieved the respectable position of principal Magistrate of Westminster. As far as 
we know he never beat his wife, and though he was anxious to secure the conviction 
of Elizabeth Canning, it was probably not due to a perverse desire to see virtue 
transported. Those who admire Fielding for the ‘ wide sympathy and tolerant 
humour ” displayed in his novels, will no doubt be surprised to hear from Mr. Jones 
how severe a magistrate he was. He had more excuse than Mr. Meade ; the amount of 
gin drunk in London in the middle of the eighteenth century was undeniably excessive. 
During the period between 1738 and 1758, it reduced the number of births, as com- 
pared with that of the previous twenty years, by 40,000, and increased the deaths by 
12,000. “ Gin,” said Fielding, forms “ the principal sustenance (if it may be so called) 
of more than a hundred thousand people in this metropolis. Many of these wretches 
there are who swallow pints of this poison within the twenty-four hours.” Over the 
doorway of the gin-cellar in Hogarth’s print Gin Lane hangs the attractive 
advertisement : 

Drunk for a penny. 
Dead Drunk for twopence. 
Clean straw for nothing. 


Fielding, Mr. Jones points out, did not profess to deal with the moral conse- 
quences of drunkenness but was concerned to obviate the political mischief which 
would inevitably follow. At a time-when the administration of the law appears to have 
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been almost entirely in the hands of blackguards, Fielding did a great deal of valuable 
social work from his magisterial bench and was indirectly responsible for the passing 
of the Gin Act of 1753 which established the modern system of licensing. ‘That, of 
course, has nothing to do with any nonsense about “ hours.”’ He was also indirectly 
responsible for the censorship of plays, a power which generations of Lord Chamber- 
lains have benignly and unwittingly abused. Fielding’s political satires on the 
bribery and inaction of the government which he produced at the Little Theatre with 
his “ Great Mogul’s Company of Comedians ” gave so much support to the opposi- 
tion that the enraged Walpole introduced and succeeded in passing a bill which 
empowered the Lord Chamberlain to prohibit the production of any play “for hire 
gain or reward ” and compelling all persons to send him copies of all new plays four- 
teen days before they were acted, which is the law to this day. It is odd that when he 
had abandoned the stage for the law Fielding himself should have agitated for further 
curtailment of the liberty of theatres. Mr. Jones has a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation about Fielding’s legal activities and connections, but the title of his book is 
misleading. There is practically no mention of the novels, except when they touch 
upon some point of law. People who want to know about Fielding as a novelist can 
find out all that can be found without reading his books, from Mr. Bissell’s thesis. 
It is no less dull than most other theses ; but Mr. Bissell is sensible, diligent and 
accurate. And in the two chapters on fFoseph Andrews and Tom Fones, where he 
quotes fairly frequently from Fielding, his worthy little book becomes quite lively. 

Miss Kent’s “ chapters ” about Goldsmith and his Booksellers have much more 
interest ; for they contain information which no one who is not a student of the 
period can easily acquire. The problem of mediation between writers and the public is 
one of perennial interest—at any rate to writers. The time at which Goldsmith 
lived was one of transition from the old system of patronage to that of publishing by 
firms. ‘‘ In these circumstances,” said Goldsmith, “‘ the author bids adieu to fame ; 
writes for bread, and for that only imagination is seldom called in. He sits down to 
address the venal Muse with the most phlegmatic apathy ; and, as we are told of the 
Russian, courts his mistress by falling asleep in her lap.” At the present time, when 
the machinery of publishing has a spurious appearance of infallibility, so that the 
public regards a publishing firm as a kind of perpetuum mobile, the story of its early 
days has the same sort of interest as an ancient locomotive. 
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THE RATE LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS. By Naomi Roypg-SmirTH. Gollancz. 
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PEACE-MAKING, 1919. By Harotp NIcoLson. Constable. 18s. od. 


DIVIDED LOYALTIES: AMERICANS IN ENGLAND DURING THE 
WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. By Lours Ernstemn. Cobden Sanderson. 15s. 
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HE problem of the personal relations between Queen Victoria and Mr. Glad- 
stone is not one which can yet be approached by any modern writer with com- 
plete detachment. It is not simply a question of time ; for the same remark might be 
applied, with equal truth, to certain English monarchs and their advisers, much 
further removed from our century. But in the case of the Queen and Mr. Gladstone, 
there is an opposition, not only of temperament and of general outlook upon public 
affairs, but also a political opposition, on points of more or less detail, many of which 
are still live issues to-day. It is impossible for any modern editor, with the best will in 
the world, not to find himself taking sides ; and Mr. Guedalla’s preference for the 
Prime Minister is as obvious as was Mr. Buckle’s for the Queen. Mr. Guedalla’s book 
might have been better entitled, ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone and the Queen,” rather than 
“The Queen and Mr. Gladstone ” ; or, perhaps, “ Mr. Guedalla on Mr. Gladstone 
and the Queen,”’ for the editor has written a characteristically witty and provocative 
introduction, surveying the ground, which occupies more than a fifth of the book and 
will probably satisfy the appetites of a considerable proportion of his readers who may 
lack the time to work through the correspondence itself. We cannot think of the book 
apart from Mr. Guedalla. Casting our minds back over it as we turn the last page, 
we plainly perceive the figure of the author of the introduction seated, side by side, 
with Gladstone and the Queen. 
It is a brilliant introduction—that goes without saying—and perhaps it ill becomes 
a humble practitioner of the biographical art to criticize it. Here are the characteristic 
sins. The word “ decorous ”’ occurs three times on pages 21 and 22 ; “ discreet ”’ is 
another over-worked adjective (though in this case it matters less) ; on page 22 there 
is the sentence, “‘ The Oxonian in him was gradually replaced by a more lively figure,” 
and on page 23, “‘ Now the Oxonian was quite submerged by something livelier.” 
Mr. Guedalla, as everyone knows, puts years of hard and profitable work into every 
book he writes. Yet, in his introductions, he manages to give the impression of having 
written so fast as to forget what he said on the previous page. It is only when we realise 
how completely successful he has been in producing his desired effect upon our minds, 
that we have to acknowledge that these introductory chapters, in which he seems to be 
merely thinking aloud, are as carefully calculated as anything else in the book. 
The old trick of comparing dates, for purposes of historical background —on the 
very night when Mr. Gladstone was taking such-and-such a step, some other states- 
man, in another part of the world, was doing so-and-so—is used with notable economy. 
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It is all the more effective. For instance, in 1846, young Mr. Gladstone and the Duke 
of Wellington are in correspondence on the subject of the appointment of Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, a Peninsular veteran, as Governor-general of Canada :— 


Two ages seemed to meet in that exchange of letters ; for one correspondent had seen 
active service against the armies of the First Republic, and the other lived on until Sir 
Herbert Kitchener was campaigning in the Sudan. 


Badajoz and Omdurman are met together, Napier and Winston Churchill! It is a — 
point well taken. In short, this introduction is probably the most sober and persuasive 
that Mr. Guedalla has ever written ; while his general survey of the ground covered 
by the correspondence is so entertaining, and so satisfying, that, as I have already 
hinted, it seems likely that a good many of his readers will go no further. 

So much for Mr. Guedalla. For this particular period, and these particular people, 
he is one of the best of living editors, He understands the Victorians and likes them— 
especially the politicians. So far as a casual reader can judge, this correspondence 
could not have been better presented. 

But there remains a word to be said about Gladstone and Queen Victoria. In one 
of her letters, dated February 14, 1874, Victoria remarked, with a touch of acerbity 
which at that time was then becoming more and more marked in their correspondence, 
that ‘‘ People are apt to forget, as she told Mr. Gladstone the other day, that the 
Queen is a woman.” 'The actual point in dispute—her consistent refusal to appear at 
public functions—was a small one, and would never have led to any permanent 
coldness between them if Gladstone had handled it properly. She may have been a 
little unfair in accusing him of addressing her as though she were a public meeting ; 
but it is certain that he never had the ordinary masculine tactfulness to address her as 
though she were a woman. That was left to Disraeli, with his courtly compliments and 
half-stifled sighs. In Gladstone’s case it would seem that the very purity and im- 
personality of his loyalism was vaguely offensive to a Monarch who was also, as she 
said, a woman. All her little objections to this or that—to the appointment of some 
High Church Bishop, to the proposal of a peerage for the Rothschilds, to the “ vul- 
garity ” of a certain leading article in the Times, to the various suggestions for the 
public employment of the Prince of Wales—as, for instance, that he should be ‘‘ at 
the head or in the ranks of the Sanitary Reformers ’’—were met with a flood of words, 
and, if they did not commend themselves to the Prime Minister, were mercilessly, if 
courteously, crushed under his “‘ faultless dialectic.” 

Mr. Guedalla thinks that the whole trouble between them was that the Queen’s 
character changed. There was a Victoria I, a Victoria II, and a Victoria III, he says, 
each of them very different from the others, and only the last of them definitely 
hostile to Gladstone. He admits also that Gladstone himself changed considerably. 
I think that he altogether over-stresses this point, though he urges it very learnedly 
and amusingly. I think that it was simply that no human being ever attempted to argue 
with Mr. Gladstone for any length of time without growing to dislike him cordially. 

Little Sophie v. la Roche was, in every respect, the perfect traveller. That is to say, 
she knew in advance which countries she wished to see, and what she expected to find 
there, and which she did not wish to see. And when she got there she found all her 
prejudices amply justified, every preconceived picture more vivid and underlined than 
she had supposed to be possible, every colour brighter, every shadow darker. That was 
the sign of the born tripper in 1786, as it is to-day. And, being a German of liberal 
views, she thought of England as “‘ the place for which my soul had always yearned ” 
—a land of the brave and free, of handsome roads, of comfortable, inexpensive inns, 
of an independent press, and of free parliamentary institutions which permitted a man 
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to say exactly what he thought without fear of arrest. When at last she got an oppor- 
tunity of visiting us, she saw everything through roseate spectacles. Not even Mr. 
Wesley and a party of his rather dismal followers, conducting daily services on the 
ship, could damp her young ardour. Our very faults are turned into virtues. 
“140,000,244 quarts of beer, a most nourishing beverage, are brewed annually in 
London.” After giving parallel figures for sheep, oxen, pigs, oysters, mackerel, 
cheese, game and poultry (with a note, to her family in Germany, that “‘ You will 
laugh, children, when you hear that calves are bled so as to keep their meat white ; 
it is a proof of the enormous luxury ”) she concludes with the sober reflection that 
“these calculations led me to respectful contemplation of the peasants’ industrious 
toil and the earth’s fertility ’—in England. In fact, she found nothing wrong ; and 
her descriptions of scenes at the theatre, of the eighteenth century crowds in the Hay- 
market, of the kindly treatment of the lunatics in Bedlam, of King George III proudly 
acknowledging his German blood, of “‘ lovely Oxford Street ” with its shops, of Rom- 
ford, which she found “ sweet,” of Fanny Burney and many other distinguished 
people whom she met (though not, alas, Dr. Johnson) make extraordinarily lively 
reading and leave one marvelling that this diary has never been translated into 
English before. I have not so much enjoyed a book of this kind for many months. 

Another intimate view of the eighteenth century may be obtained from Miss 
Naomi Royde-Smith’s very charming and well-informed study of the private life of 
Mrs. Siddons, the actress, whose exceptionally vivid personality—there are dozens 
of good stories about her—must never be allowed to disappear under the weight of 
the many heavy roles she undertook. Miss Royde-Smith calls her-book “‘ a psycholo- 
logical investigation,” and she carries it out in that spirit, so that the great actress 
emerges triumphantly from beneath the grease paint. Mrs. Siddons has been much 
written about, both as actress and as woman, but the average reader will probably 
get to know her better in this little book than in any of its more pretentious prede- 
cessors. Mr. Harold Nicolson has written an account of the art of diplomacy in the 
vital year of 1919, when the peace treaties were made, and explains that he intends 
it to rank as the middle number of a trilogy, of which the first was his admirable 
biography of his father and the third is to be a study of Lord Curzon. The book, it is 
unnecessary to say, is an extremely clever piece of work, containing many shrewd 
observations upon men and affairs. I permit myself only one quotation, which 
illustrates Mr. Nicolson’s own view of the diplomatic art : 

Diplomacy is the art of negotiating documents in a ratifiable and therefore dependable 
form. It is by no means the art of conversation. The affability inseparable from any con- 
versation between Foreign Ministers produces allusiveness, compromises and high 
intentions. 

There is much other good food for thought in this book. 

Divided Loyalties is a conscientious account of the personal adventures, spiritual 
and physical, of a number of prominent Americans who happened to be living in 
England at the time of the War of Independence. It is a much livelier book than it 
sounds, and amazingly erudite. Mrs. C. S. Peel, whose journalistic gifts are uni- 
versally acknowledged, gives us a chatty account of her life between the years 1872 
and 1933. The book is full of humour and there are some good stories of bygone 
celebrities, but we have known Mrs. Peel in brighter moods. 
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IN QUEST OF THE ASHES. By D. R. Jarpine. Hutchinson. 6s. 
BODY-LINE ? By Harotp Larwoop. Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 5s. 
JARDINE JUSTIFIED. By Bruce Harris. Chapman & Hall. 6s. 

—AND THEN CAME LARWOOD. By A. A. Matter. The Bodley Head. 53. 
DEFENDING THE ASHES. By R. W. E. Wiimor. Simpkin. 6s. 

CRICKET STORIES. Collected by Howarp MarsHALL. Putnam. 55. 
HOMAGE TO CRICKET. By “ Gryttus.” Desmond Harmsworth. 3s. 6d. 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF CRICKET. By R. C. RosertTson-GLascow. 
Illustrations by A. Savory. Arthur Barker. 6s. . 


pS Bites seems every reason to suppose that in due course the literature dealing 
with the M.C.C. Australian tour of 1932-33 will exceed in volume that of any 
other British campaign except the Great War. New tactical schemes invariably excite 
the historians and commentators, and now, no sport, game, or fight is complete 
without at least one book written by or alleged to be written by one or more of the 
combatants. There should be a slip attached, like that signed by invigilators at 
examinations, testifying that the book is the unaided work of the man whose name 
appears upon the cover. It seems to me that ghosting in journalism is far less sporting 
than bowling at your man. I hasten to add that this remark has no reference whatever 
to recent happenings in first class cricket, and there is no doubt that Mr. Jardine’s 
book is as characteristic of the man as is his batting. It seems only a few days ago 
since a grave and semi-official pronouncement was made signifying that Mr. 
Jardine considered it necessary to embody his reflections and opinions of the Austra- 
lian tour in book form. Those who rushed to buy Im Quest of the Ashes must have been 
sadly disappointed to discover that the discretion which informs Mr. Jardine’s batting 
naturally extends to his writing. He writes well. He is invariably dignified and 
reserved. If one may be allowed to use so homely a word of so illustrious a cricketer, 
his humour is pawky, and there are times when he reveals an almost irritating habit 
of leaving his readers to draw their own conclusions from data which are not altogether 
sufficient for the purpose. In Quest of The Ashes is entirely characteristic of its 
author, who contrives to be as temperate and restrained as a writer as he was, under 
the greatest provocation, upon the cricket fields of Australia. One fact stands out 
sharply in this book. The behaviour of Australian cricket crowds must be improved. 
If this is an impossibility, it is obviously time for the barrackers to attend compulsory 
baseball matches three times a week, where their exuberance would be a welcome 
feature of the game. 

Mr. Larwood is much more aggressive than his captain. ‘‘ As a fast bowler and a 
hitter by nature,” he writes, “I have written strongly because I cannot express 
myself otherwise. I hope very much indeed that in doing so, though I was one of the 
aggrieved parties in Australia, I have given nobody half the offence from which I 
suffered so often on the last tour.” It is perhaps inevitable that Mr. Larwood should 
have written as a man with a grievance and there is no doubt at all that he is entirely 
convinced of the fairness and orthodoxy of fast leg-theory bowling. Body-Line ? 
will satisfy the most ardent English supporter but it would not be surprising to hear 
that there had been a public burning of the work in the main square of Sydney. 
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The earlier cables of Mr. Bruce Harris to a London evening newspaper annoyed 
serious cricketers intensely. The idea of Hammond wearing a false nose on board an 
Orient liner did not seem to them to be at all funny and Mr. Harris’s communica- 
tions were full of such sprightly pictures. It was a pleasant surprise to find that 
Jardine Fustified is one of the very best books on the Australian tour, written with 
detachment and much understanding and prefaced by a letter and a foreword from 
Mr. Jardine, containing the characteristic statement that “ restraint and reticence 
pay in the long run, as well as being in the best interests of the game.”” Mr. Harris had 
no official connection with the M.C.C. team and he received the greatest hospitality 
from the pressmen of Australia, but his comments on the treatment meted out to Mr. 
Jardine and his general description of the barrackers is more forceful and effective 
than those of any other writer. By way of a little comic relief Mr. Harris quotes a 
burlesque page from Smith’s Weekly, made up on the assumption that we were on the 
brink of an Anglo-Australian war : 


Streets in the vicinity of Lord’s are choked with huge crowds watching for quarter- 
hourly bulletins. 

Howling mobs surround Australia House. 

Dr. W. G. Grace was burned in effigy in Sydney streets. 

Australians—including E. A. Macdonald, A. Fairfax, Walter Lindrum, David Low, 
Will Dyson and Dale Collins—are interned at Stonehenge. 


This makes pleasant reading after the quotations from the more sensational Australian 
newspapers, which seem to have shown many of the symptoms of the more dis- 
tressing forms of American journalism. 

Mr. Arthur Mailey, the old Australian cricketer, has written a reasonably temperate 
account of the tour in —And Then Came Larwood, illustrated by the author with a 
number of humorous sketches, all of which endow the players with several extra stone 
of weight and an expression of terrific and demoniacal determination. I mistook the 
picture of Mr. Warner for one of Mr. Warwick Armstrong, so considerable is the 
emphasis given by the artist to the subject’s jowl and body-line. Mr. Mailey is a true 
lover of cricket and his thoughtful comments on Larwood’s bowling are well worth 
reading. He considers that cricket changes with the times and that fast leg-theory 
bowling is: “the aftermath of a peaceful period of off-theory bowling.” He gives a 
graphic picture of Larwood bowling to Woodfull at Brisbane : 


When Larwood opened the bowling on the first day the air was electrical ; everybody 
' was on the tiptoe of excitement, waiting for something dramatic to happen. They did not 
look for sedate and apologetic glances between slip fieldsmen, they merely wanted action, 
something new, something that had a modern touch about it. When Larwood took the 
ball to bowl the first over it was difficult to suppress that feeling which comes before a 
climax. A moment before in the Press Box where I was sitting, journalists had their heads 
down shooting thoughts to all parts of the world. Type-writers and telegraph operators 
were tapping merrily. Spectators who were fiddling with cushions and discussing subjects 
far removed from cricket, suddenly sat upright and stared at Larwood who had begun his 
approach to the wicket. Woodfull was crouching a little lower than usual, waiting for the 
onslaught, and we found ourselves in the few seconds that remained looking from Larwood 
to Woodfull and back to Larwood. Then the bowler sent the ball screaming over Wood- 
full’s bent body into the hands of the wicket-keeper in a flash. Again we watched every 
movement, and again we sighed, and so this intense concentration was evident while 
Larwood had the ball. Each ball he bowled was received with enthusiasm, whether it was 
clouted or allowed to pass by unmolested. That day’s cricket was the most intense I have 
ever seen. 
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Mr. Mailey’s book is certainly the best exposition of the moderate Australian outlook 
and it seems to me to be better in every way than Mr. Wilmot’s Defending the Ashes. 
Mr. Wilmot is one of the best known writers on cricket in Australia, and his book has 
received the benediction of Mr. Armstrong, who contributes a diplomatically non- 
committal Foreword. The most interesting chapter is on “‘ The Board of Control ”’ in” 
which the author makes the illuminating comment that : , 
Cricket in Australia was made by its players ; but to have been a first-class cricketer 
seems to be a disqualification for a seat on the Board rather than an attribute. 


He adds the astonishing fact that only one of the three selectors appointed for the 

1932-33 Test series had ever taken part in a Sheffield Shield game, and not one of 
them had any experience of Test cricket. Some of Mr. Wilmot’s comments on the 
managers and players of the M.C.C. team are almost ludicrously wide of the mark, 
and it is regrettable to find traces of bitterness here and there although Mr. Wilmot 
has obviously done his best to be restrained in his expressions of opinion. In his book 
I liked best the account of the Nawab of Pataudi playing a peculiar kind of Snooker : 

The rules under which he played have never been recognized by any billiard authority. 
In fact, they were of the type known as “‘ Rafferty,” and nothing that we could do could 
put ‘ Pat,’ as he is known to his friends, off his game. When explanation of any of his many 
subterfuges was sought his invariable reply was ‘“‘ Oh! it’s an old Indian custom.” 

It is a relief to turn from these controversial works to Mr. Howard Marshall’s 
pleasant anthology, Cricket Stories, which contains also poems and essays. One of the 
most interesting contributions to this book is an admirable impressionist sketch of 
S. F. Barnes in his later years by a young West Indian writer. I should like to have 
seen an extract from Mr. J. C. Snaith’s Willow the King. 


Homage to Cricket by ‘“‘ Gryllus ” is a little disconcerting to begin with, because 
the writer expresses himself rather weightily and enjoys the direct address in the 
manner of the older essayists. When the reader has accustomed himself to these 
peculiarities he will find that Homage to Cricket, which is written out of practical 
experience, apparently of a modest kind, is full of interest and good sense. “* Gryllus ” 
must be a thoroughly useful member of his club, and that encomium would probably 
please him as well as any other. 

By way of contrast, Mr. Robertson-Glasgow, who has had a full experience of 
county and university cricket, finds it easy to be funny about all kinds of cricket and 
shows himself to be a good classic in the process of doing so. As Mr. Ben Travers 
remarks in his Preface : 


The author of this book can send down an over that will proved testing to anybody ; 
he could, with perhaps even greater ease, douse the batsman with a flood of classical 
quotations—I believe he sometimes does, and I should love to observe the reaction on some 
of our professional experts. In view of this erudition it is interesting to remark that, 
while no one ever played the game more keenly, no one ever more fully realised its com- 
complete joy : 

Mr. Robertson-Glasgow writes in prose and verse with equal facility and verve, and 
I liked best his little memoir of O. E. Jugg, most futile of cricketers, who was com- 
pletely honest about his own defects and who had a late cut, “‘ so very late that it was 
merely posthumous.” Mr. Glasgow is to be congratulated on his illustrator. There 
is enjoyment in every line of Mr. Savory’s pictures. 
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